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DAISIES 


¥ 2At evening whent go to bed 
I. see the stars shine overhead; wey 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


‘293 And Kee while I’m dreaming so, 
2.-Across the sky the moon will go: 
#_ It is a lady, sweet and fair, (P ; 
* Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, /) 2 
There’s not a star left in the skies; i 


She’s picked them all and dropped them 
down [7B 
Into the meadows of the town. 


a 


¢ 


Who seems to be speaking in the poem? Tell why you 
think she is not alone. What does she imagine about the 
stars and the moon? Tell any thought you have had about 
something seen in the sky. A poet once called the stars ‘‘ The 
Forget-me-nots of the Angels.” Why do you think he gave 
them that name? 


THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER 


There was once a foolish little grasshopper. \. ay; 

He was a very, very foolish grasshopper. 

All the long summer foolish Grasshopper 
Green played and played. | 

All the long summer foolish Grasshopper 
Green sang and sang. 


All the long, warm, pleasant summer Grass-\) © | 


hopper Green played and laughed and sang. 
S 


e 


Now Grasshopper Green had a friend that was 


a‘ Very wise, aS you will see. 


A busy little ant was his friend. 

All the long summer the little ant worked 
and worked. , ms. 

The little ant worked and worked all the 
warm summer while Grasshopper Green played 
and sang. | 

By and by, ‘‘Woo-00-00,’ 
wind. 

By and by, “Snap, snap,’”’ went Jack Frost. 

Then poor little Grasshopper Green shivere 
and shivered. } 

Then foolish Grasshopper Green was very cold 
and hungry.) 

But his friend, the wise little ant, was happy. 
The wise little ant was glad. 


, 


went the cold north 


An Old Fable. 


Why was the grasshopper foolish and the ant wise ? 
Why did the ant not shiver in the north wind too ? 
Describe ‘the ant’s house. 

Whenaare people like the grasshopper ? 


Why is the one shown with a mandolin and the other 


. with a bundle of sticks ? 
4 6 


GOLDEN HAIR: AND BLUE EYES 


Part I 

Long, oh, so long ago, there was a little old 
woman who lived in a little old house on the top © 
of the hill. She was so wise she could change » 
people into birds or flowers. She was’ so wise 
that she knew everything about everybody. She 
knew just what everybody should do and just 
how they should do it. eS 

This little old woman was not only wise but 
she was cross. She was so cross that people were 
afraid of her.” At the foot of the hill lived Golden 
Hair and Blue Eyes. They were happy little girls 
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and they wanted to do something to make others 
happy. But they did not know what to do, and 
they had no one to tell them. 

One day Golden Hair said to Blue Eyes: “I 
know what we’ll do. We'll go and ask the wise 
little old woman how to make people happy. She 
knows everything, and she will know that.”’ 

So hand in hand,Golden Hair and Blue Eyes 
started for the little old house of the wise little 
old woman at the top of the hill. 


Word Building: | 
every thing every body some thing 
* everything every body something 


GOEDEN FATR AND BLUBCEYES 
Parre bl 


It was a warm day; and a long walk to the 
top of the hill. 
By and by Golden Hair and Blue Eyes sat 
_ down under some trees by a brook. There they 
listened to the singing birds and watched the 
gray squirrels. They asked the busy bees why 
they worked all summer. They made a basket 
LL 


of the pretty green leaves to take to the little 
old woman. | 7 

Then the bright yellow sun went down; the 
birds put their heads under their wings, and the 
squirrels ran to “their nests. But the two little 

girls climbed on and on up the long hill. 
5 At last they could see the little old house and 
there, standing at the door, was the little old 
woman. She looked as cross as she looked wise. 

Golden Hair and Blue Eyes were afraid, and 
they kept close together. 

In her sweet little voice Golden Hair said to 
‘the old woman, ‘“‘We know you are very wise, and 
we came to ask you how to make people. happy.” 

“Yes, please tell us how we can make people 
happy,’ said dear little Blue Eyes, gently. 2 7 ‘‘Please 
tell us, and let us keep close together.” ” 


The wise little old woman laughed as she led ). 


the two little girls into her little old house. 

Dear little Golden Hair and Blue Eyes were 
never seen again. But the next morning golden- 
rod and pretty blue asters were growing all over 
the hillside and by the brook. 

And they have grown there close together ever 

12 
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we since the two little girls went into the little old 


~ taal 


house of the wise little old woman. 
How did the old woman grant the request of the little girls? 
Show how this lesson teaches that we often get what we 
need in a way we do not expect. What do you think of the 
little girls ? What of the old woman ? 


For Memortzing: 
The lands are lit ¥ 
With all the autumn blaze of goldenrod, 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit. 
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FROSTING 


The earth is full of frosting, 
And every shrub and tree 2 73¢ 
Is candy-frosting covered. 4) 
Whose birthday can it be? 
Has the cold north wind a birthday? 
Or has the moon, or sun? 
Or does Jack Frost make frosting 
Because he thinks it fun? 


The north wind doth blow, 

And we shall have snow, 

And what will poor robin do then, 
Poor thing? 

He’ll sit in a barn, 

And keep himself warm, 

And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing! 

14 


Answer the Questions in the verses on Frosting. What 
two names would suit the boy in the picture 2? How does he 
make his frosting? Name the birds that stay with us in the 
winter. Name those that do not. Where do they go? 


Expression Drill: 


You bad, bad dog! Go away, go away! 
Stop, this very minute! Stop, I say! 
4% Be off, with you! Be off with you! 
Oh, do not eat me! Do not eat me! 
Alas! Alas! I haven’t any honey. 
Go home, you naughty boy. Go home at once. 


TPWO FACES 


I’ve heard about the queerest boy, ° 
A boy that has two faces! 

One face is round and full of joy, Mu 
As out of doors he races. 


But when his mother calls him in 
He changes to the other; 
And that is long, and sour, and thin— 
I’m sorry for his mother! 
15 


THE nae THE BIRDS, AND Tig BEASTS 


There was once a great battle between the birds 


and the beasts. The bat did not know which army 


to join. At first the beasts had the best pl tt, 
Then the bat flew to them and es to help. 


“But you are a bird !”’ said the See 
‘Has a bird hair on its body and teeth in its 
mouth ?”’ replied the bat. i 
“Then the battle began to be in favor of the 
birds, and the bat flew over to them. 
‘What beast is this ? ’’ said the birds. 


‘“‘I am not a beast,’’ said the bat. ‘‘ Has a beast 
wings ?”’ 

But the birds would not allow him to join them. 
He went back to the beasts, but they knew he had 
ete’ them, and they would have ki lled him had 
he not flown aw ay. 


It is said that, ever since, the bat comes out 
only in the dark when the birds and beasts are 
asleep. ALsop. 


What lesson do we learn from this fable ? 


g 
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oe - SE PAPER BOY 


Papers! Papers! 
Morning papers! Morning papers! 
All about the big fire! 
Papers! Papers! 
Just one gent. 
Paper, mister? Paper, mister ? 
Buy a paper, mister? 
iw 


LITTLE sa 


Once there was a little kitty, 
White as the snow; | 

In the barn she used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 


In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro 5% 

For she heard the kitty coming, 
Long time ago. 


Two black eyes had little LEER 
Black as a crow; /j 

And they spied the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


Nine pearl teeth had little kitty, 
All in a row; — Ak 

And they bit the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


When the teeth bit little mousie, 
Little mouse cried, ‘“Oh!”’ 
But she got away from kitty, 
Long time ago. 
18 
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( JOHNNY CAKE) 
| PART cE 

One fine summer day, a long, long time ago, an 
old woman made a large, round Johnny Cake for 
dinner. 

The old woman put the Johnny Cake in the 
oven and told her little boy to watch and see 
that it didn’t burn. | 

For a long time the little boy sat by the 
oven and watched the Johnny.Cake. Then he 
played for just a minute and oh, my! what do 
you think that Johnny Cake did? 

It did the queerest thing a Johnny Cake ever 

i iy 
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could do. It rolled over and over, jumped out 
of the oven, and ran away! 

Yes, it did, for the little boy saw it, and he 
said so. | 

“Mother! Mother!’’ he called. ‘‘Come quick! 
The Johnny Cake is running away.” 

“Stop, stop, Johnny Cake,” called the little 
boy. “I want you for my dinner.” 

But Johnny Cake didn’t stop, 

Then the old woman ran after Johnny Cake, 
but she couldn’t catch him. 

“Father! Father!’’ called the little boy. 
“Johnny Cake is running away. I can’t catch 
him, and mother can’t catch him. Come, come, 
father, and catch Johnny Cake.” 

Father came, but he couldn’t catch Johnny 


Cake. He ran faster and faster than you ever 


saw a Johnny Cake run. He ran just as fast as 
the wind. I wish you could have seen Johnny 
Cake run. | 


Why did the boy call on mother first? What do you — 


think of a boy -who is slow to help mother when she needs 
him? Tell a story how something of yours had a make- 
believe runaway. 
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JOHNNY CAKE 


Parr i} “ 


After Johnny Cake had run away from’ the 
little boy, the old woman, and the man he met 
a big, black bear. 

The big, black bear was hungry and looking 
for something good for his dinner. 

evel on iy. lite, what is that<ninning as 
fast as the wind? A Johnny Cake, as sure as I’m 
a bear—that ssa Johnny Cake, and just what I 
want for my dinner. 

“Hello, Johnny Cake! Where are you going?” 
called the big, black bear. 

_ “TI have just run away from a little boy, an 
21 


old woman, and a man, and I can run away 
from you, too.” 

“You can, can you? Well, I guess not. In 
about a minute I shall be eating you for my 
dinner,’ and the big, black bear began to run 
after Johnny Cake. 

But faster and faster and faster ran Johnny 
Cake. And the big, black bear saw that he 
couldn’t catch him, so he sat down to rest. 

On and on ran Johnny Cake, till he met a 
hungry gray wolf. 

“Hello, Johnny Cake,’’ said the wolf. ‘‘Where 
are you going? Why don’t you stop and rest 
under this tree?” 


bw 
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“Onl am not tired,” ‘said: Johnny Cake. “I 
have run away from a little boy, an old woman, 
a Man, and a big, black bear, and I can run 
away from you, too.” 

“Ho! Ho!” snapped the hungry gray wolf. 
‘“T’ll see about that.’ 

Then away went Johnny Cake and the wolf 
as fast as they could run. 

But the wolf soon saw he couldn’t catch 
Johnny Cake, and he didn’t try any more. 


If all who ran after Johnny Cake were to run in a race, 
in what order do you think they would finish ? Give reasons 
from the lesson for your answer. 


TORININY CAKE 
Prep ii 


Now Johnny Cake had run very fast a very 
long time, so he sat down to rest near a fence. 

What should he see under the fence but a 
sleepy old fox. 

“Helig., old eiox,: . he -said.- “You. are* too 
sleepy to catch me. I am not afraid of you.” 
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Looking out of the corner of one eye, the fox 
said in a tired, sleepy way, ‘“‘Hello, Johnny Cake, 
where are you going?” 

“T have run away from a little boy, an old 
woman, a man, a big, black bear, and a hungry 
gray wolf, and I can run away from you, too.” 

“Don’t run away from me, Johnny Cake. 
Come a little nearer, I can’t hear what you say. 
Come a little nearer. You must be very tired 

24 


aiter- running so far and so fast. Why don't 


you lie down and go to sleep on the soft grass? 
Come a little nearer.” 


But when Johnny Cake. camé up close, snap 
went the sharp teeth of the old fox, and Johnny 
Cake was gone. 

“You ran away from a little boy, an old 
woman, a man, a big, black bear, and a hungry 
gray wolf, but you didn’t run away from the 
sleepy old fox.” 

“You didn’t run away from the sleepy old 
fox,’’ he said, licking his chops and looking out 
of the corner of his eye. = 

An English Folk Tale. 


How was the fox able to catch the cake? Tell how the 
boy could have used his wits as well as the fox did. When 
are boys like this little boy was? Write 6 words with ou as 
in out;.6 words with ea as in heat. 


Say slowly: 
Father Fox found a fine fish. 
Chickens and children like cherries. 
I have balls, bells, birds, and baskets. 
25 


oy SHADOW 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can 
see. . 

He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; ne 

And I see him jump. before me, when I jump. into 
my bed. 


¥ He hasn't got a notion of how children ought to play, — $5 
And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. : 
He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can 
see; ak a 
I’d think shame to stick to nore as that shadow 
sticks to me! 


* One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 
2 I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; Bi | 
But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-- ~ 
head, 
Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep 
in bed. 


And when the dear old sun rose up above the trees, ss 

My lazy, tousled shadow came out into the breeze, phi 

I didn’t see him coming, but when I turned around, ) r 

His head was at the window and he lay along the 
ground, 1B 49 

26 


THE OG AND, His SHADOW 


One day a dog found a nice, large bone. 
He was not hungry, so he thought he would 
take the bone home with him. 


TST, 


On.chis way he-had to ctoss°d.. brook As 
soon as he stepped on the bridge he saw another . 
dog in the water. This dog had a bone, too. 

When he stood still, the dog in the water stooa 
still. When he moved, the other dog moved, too. 
When he turned his head, the dog in the water 
turned his head also..;. 

Titer will never do, said the deg. “I-am 
going to take his bone away from him, and have 


a 


two. bones. I want my bone and that other 
dog’s bone.’ 

So he jumped into the water, but he could 
not find the other dog and lost his own bone. 


Wes 


Tell what lesson we learn from this fable. Describe the — 
dog’s character with one word. Compare the dog with a 
child who cries for what another has. 


NA VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
Part | 


Secrets, secrets in the air. Wee, sweet secrets 
every where. he 

It was the night before Christmas. 

The ground was all covered with snow, and 
everybody was as happy as“ happy could be, be- 
cause—oh, just because. You see, | mustn't tell. 
It’s a secret, and nobody tells secrets the night 
before Christmas. 

All the stockings—big stockings, little stock- 
ings, black stockings, and white stockings—were 
hung by the chimney. 
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Such fun as there was hanging up the stockings 
by the chimney! Everybody wanted the biggest 
and the longest. And everybody was sure St. 


Nicholas would come and fill the stockings to - 


the very top with good things. 

Such merry, merry talk as there was about 
candy, nuts, toys, dolls, sleds, and everything, yes, 
everything you could think of. 

Then all was still. Everybody was in bed, 
because St. Nicholas never comes until everybody 
is in bed and fast asleep. All the children have to 
be “‘snug in their beds”’ before good St. Nicholas 
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Lay. 
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patil pendant © el 
starts out with his reindeer and sleigh and his 
bag of toys. 

How does he know when the children are all 
snug in bed? 

Oh, St. Nicholas knows; he knows everything 
about children. Yes, St. Nicholas knows every- 
thing about Christmas and children. 

He waits until they are all snugly tucked in 
bed before. he gets out his reindeer or puts his 
bag of toys in his sleigh. 

I think he would wait all night and not come 
at all if the children didn’t go to-.bed, and to 
sleep, too. So you see what children should do 
the night before Christmas. 

Give names to the children shown on page 29. What, is 
each saying ? Who else is in the room ? What is she doing ? 
What time of the day is it? Why do you think so ? 


A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
Part II 
Such a noise! Such a clatter! Such a jingling 
of bells! 
‘‘Whoa, whoa, whoa, all! Now, Dancer! Now, 
Prancer! Whoa, whoa, all!” 
30 


And he shouted and shouted and called them 
by name. | 
Such a noise! Such a clatter! 


“So, up to the housetop the reindeer they flew, 
With a sleigh full of toys—and St. Nicholas too.” 


Then down the chimney came the fat little, 
funny little, happy little man. His face was as 
round as an apple and his nose as red as a rose. 


dl 


‘“‘He was dressed all in fir from his head to his foot, 
And his aa were all covered with pean and 00k aA 


AA 


On his Bie St; Nicholas carried’ a “great bag 
full of toys. i 

Toys for Jack-be-Nimble, toys for Lucy Locket, 
toys for all the boys and girls—so many, many 
toys! 

And when he saw all the stockings hanging 
by the chimney—long stockings, big stockings, 
black stockings, and white stockings—how his 
merry eyes twinkled! ; 

‘Dear me, how many children can there be 
in this house?”’ he said. ‘‘H’m, let me think. 
Yes, yes; it’s all right,’ and he filled the stock- 
ings to the top—every one—every one. 

Then up the chimney went good St. Nicholas. 

He jumped into his sleigh and shouted, ‘‘Now, 
Dancer! Now, Prancer! Go, go, go!” 

And as he went out of sight I heard him say, 


“Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night.”’ 


In what way was St. Nicholas like the old lady on page 13 ? 

In what way was he unlike her? How was he like Golden 

Hair and Blue Eyes? Tell who was to have each of the toys 

shown in the picture. What makes people happy at Christmas? 
32 


OLB. SANTA. CLAUS 


Old Santa Claus sat all alone in his den, ¥, 
With his leg crossed over his knee, 
ee a comical look peeped out at his eye, 


AR 
Bor a denice old fellow is he. 


His queer little cap was tumbled and torn, 
Ad; And his wig it was all awry: : 
But he sat ane mused the whole day long, / 


While the ae. went flying by. 


He had been as busy as busy could be 
In filling his pack with toys; 

He had gathered his nuts, and baked his pies, 
To give to the girls and boys. ~ 


There were dolls for the girls and whips for the boys, 
With wheelbarrows, horses and drays, ; 

And bureaus and trunks for Dolly’s new clothes: 
All these in his Cae he eee 


3d 


Of candy, too, both twisted and striped, 
He had furnished a plentiful store; 
While raisins and figs, and prunes and grapes, 
Hung up on a peg by the “door. 


“T am almost ready,” quoth he, quettt he, 
“And Christmas is almost here; 

But one thing more,—I must write them a book, 
And give to each one this year.” 3 


So he clapped his specs on his little round nose 
And, seizing the stump of a pen, 

He wrote more lines in one little hour 
Than you ever could read in ten. 


He told them stories all pretty and new, 
And wrote them all out in rhyme; < 

Then packed them away with his box of toys, 
To distribute one at a time. 


And Christmas Eve, when all were in bed, 
Right down the chimney he flew : 
And, stretching the stocking leg out at the top, 
He clapped in a book for you. 
34 
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TAE. BELLS 
| Bracaniaall 


Once upon a time there was a tall church tower. 

High in this church tower hung a chime of 
bells that made beautiful music whenever they © 
rang. One day a new bell was hung in the tower, | 
and while the men were hanging it they said, 
“Now the chimes will be all ready for Christ- 
mas. Everybody likes to hear the Christmas 
chimes.”’ 

“Christmas? What does Christmas mean?’’ 
said the new bell to the other bells. 
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“Oh, you’ll find that out; we did. You’ll 
find out what Christmas means,” said the other 
bells. ‘‘You listen and eae and you "ll find 
out what Christmas means.’ 

So the new bell looked down on the town and 
listened and watched, and watched and listened. 

One day far, far down on the busy street the 
bell saw many people hurrying this way and that. 
Everybody was in a hurry, and everybody was 
carrying a big bundle or a little bundle. 

‘‘T wish I knew what Christmas means,” said 
the bell. ‘‘I wish I knew.” 


Word Building: 


merry making when ever Thanks giving 
merrymaking whenever Thanksgiving 
THE BELLS 
Part II 


“T haven’t found out yet what Christmas 
means,”’ said the new bell, “‘but I’ll keep on 
watching and listening. There goes a poor little 
boy down in the street. What is it he has in his 
hand? What is he saying? Oh, I see now, the 
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poor little boy has a dime in his hand. He is 

saying, ‘Mother will be so happy when she sees 

the pretty rose I am going to buy with this 

dime. Mother will be happy, I know she will!’”’ 
Then two little children came along with 

bundles in their arms and joy in their faces. 
“Oh, Jack, how happy dear grandmother will 

be when we give her that pretty, warm dress. 
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You earned all the money to buy grandmother’s 
dress, didn’t you, Jack?” 

“Yes, I did. How happy she will be when 
you give her the new stockings you knit for her.” 
And as they talked they hurried along the busy 

street, hugging their bundles close to them. 
“Listen, Jack, listen! The new bell is ringing.” 
Clang, clang, clang! It is ringing, ringing, 
ringing! Clang, clang, clang! 
“Now I know what Christmas means! Now 
I know! It means giv-ing, giv-ing, giv-ing.”’ 
“Yes,” said the other >belis, “but at ameans 
more than giving.”’ 
“IT know, I know,” the new bell rang. “It 
means lov-ing, lov-ing, lov-ing!”’ 
So Christmas morning the chimes up in the 


church tower rang the sweetest music ever heard. * 


They rang: “Loving—giving! Loving—giving! 
Christmas! Christmas! Christmas! Loving— 
giving! Loving—giving!”’ 


give glad clang snug ground 
large bridge’ green change ‘Pilgrim 
going grow gentle ago gently 


In which words do you find soft g? 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 
Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do happy children sing? 


Once a lovely, shining star,’ | 
Seen by wise men from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 

Pillowed soft upon the hay, 

And its mother sang and smiled, <7 
“This: is. Christ, the Holy Child.” 


Therefore Christmas bells do ring; 
Therefore happy children sing. 


Expression Drill: : 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day, 
And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


‘Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 


which is Christ the Lord.’’—St. Luke 11., 11. 


Add ing to all the words you can on pages 38 and-39. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


In spring I fly my purple kite 
Upon the gusty breeze;7 
Away it goes with switching tail — 
Above the maple trees. 


In summer to the sea I go, 

With shovel and with pails, 

To dig for shells within the sand, 
And watch the flying sails. : 


When autumn comes I rake, the leaves 
To make a bonfire high, 

So I can watch the ragged smoke 
Go trailing to the sky. 


When winter winds are loud and strong, 
And fields are white with snow, 

I get my dog and sled, and play 
That I’m an Eskimo. 


Make four sentences telling what you do in spring, in 


summer, in autumn and in winter. Tell who an Eskimo is, 
where he lives, what his home is like, what he eats, how he 
gets his food, what he wears. Tell why an Eskimo boy 
would not trade places with you. 
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Toe WATER AND: THE. PLPYCHER 


‘““See me,” said the blue china pitcher, ‘“‘see how 
pretty I.am. And 1 can hold. water. I am so 
strong not one drop can get aWay a. 

““Oh, ho!”’ said the water in the pitcher, ‘‘I am 
strong, too. I am stronger-than you. Oh, ho!” 
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‘“‘No, you are not,’ said the blue pitcher. 
‘“‘H’m, just wait until to-night, and you’ll find 
out who is stronger,’ said the water, chuckling.. 
That night the fire went out and Jack Frost 
came in. 
| Then all the little water fairies became very 
busy. They worked very fast and very hard. 
4] 


The water in the blue china pitcher grew colder 
‘and colder. Then it grew harder and harder. 

By and by, snap, crack! snap, crack! went the 
blue china pitcher. | 

“Oh, ho!”’ said the water. “‘Now you see a 
thing or two, blue china pitcher. Are you stronger 
than I? If you are, why did you crack? Why? 
Why?” 

Why had the water no right to boast? How would you 


prove that water is stronger than a pitcher? What makes 
Boge break when water freezes in them ? 


Say slowly: 
Change the china chimney for chestnuts, 
Chuckling children, chickens, chairs, and chimes 
change. | 


WHY THE BEAR SLEEPS ALL WINTER 
Part I 
Once a long, long time ago Brother Rabbit 
lived in the woods. He was busy as a bee all the 
time, making good things to eat. His pantry was 
full of them FE; 
Brother Beat lived in the same woods, and he 
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liked to tease Brother Rabbit. He liked to eat 
Brother Rabbit’s good things, too. 

Every day Brother Bear went creeping, creep- 
ing, creeping so still up to Brother Rabbit’s house. 
Then he would put his big paw into Brother 


Rabbit’s pantry and upset everything, and eat ~~ 


the very best things there were in that pantry. 
Now wasn’t that mean of Brother Bear? And, 
just think, he did it every day! 
At last Brother Rabbit went to Brother Frog % 
to ask him what to do. 
“You look so tired and thin, Brother Rabbit. 
What’s the trouble?’’ asked Brother Frog. 
ive saivelisedm teases. Ime “alll the time: Ife 
upsets my pantry and eats my good things, too. 
What shall I do to make him- a teDe Do tell me, 
Brother Frog.” 
_“Let’s go and ask Brother Mole. He is wise,”’ 
said the frog. 
And away they went to find Brother Mole. 
‘‘What’s the trouble?’’ asked the mole. ‘‘You 
look so tired and thin, Brother Rabbit.” 
-~ “Oh, Big Bear teases me all the time. He 
| upsets my pantry and eats my good things, too. 
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What shall I do to make him stop? Do tell me, 
Brother Mole.”’ 


‘‘Let’s go and ask Brother Fox. He is very 


wise,’’ said the mole. 

And away they went to find Brother Fox. 

‘“‘What’s the trouble?”’ asked the fox. ‘‘You 
look so tired and thin, Brother Rabbit.” 

‘‘Oh, Big Bear teases rhe all the time. He up- 
sets my pantry and eats my good things every 
day. What shall I do to make him stop? Do 


tell me, Brother Fox.’’ 
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“TLet’s find Bie Bear,” said the fox. ‘We'll 
tell him what’s what. He must stop teasing you 
and eating your good things.”’ 

So away they went to the woods to find Big 
Bear. 


too poor foot moon « 
good stood soot wooden 
food wood soon ‘WOO-W00-Wwoo 


In which words do you find long oo? 


Severo BEAR SLEEPS- ALD WINTER 
| Part [1 

“‘I don’t see where Big Bear can be,”’ said the 
fox. ‘‘We have looked and looked and looked for 
hint.” , 

‘‘I’m sure he is somewhere in the woods. Let’s 
try’ once more before we give up.” 

Then they looked and looked again, and where 
do you think they found Big Bear? In a hollow 
log, fast asleep! So fast asleep that he didn’t 
hear them. . 

When Brother Fox saw Big Bear he winked one 
eye and chuckled and chuckled. 

biccep very-cull,”’ he said. “We'll play a trick 
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on Big Bear. He’ll find out what’s what, he will. 
Bring me some sticks, Brother Mole. Bring me 
some mud, Brother Frog, and hurry just as fast as 


you can. i 


“Brother Rabbit, you atay here and help me. 


Big Bear won't tease you any more this winter.,) - 


Big Bear won’t upset your pantry or eat your good 
things this winter, Brother Rabbit.” 

And Brother Fox winked one eye and chuckled. 
and chuckled again. 

Then back came Brother Mole with sticks and 
Brother Frog with the mud. 

“Now we are all ready for work,” said the fox. 
“This will be a fine trick to play on Big Bear. 
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“Fill the ends of the log with sticks and mud, 
Brother Rabbit. Make it as hard as you can. 
Dear me, make it harder, harder. Yes, you can. 
I know you can. 

“There, that will do. Big Bear won’t tease you 
this winter, Brother Rabbit. Big Bear won’t upset 
your pantry or eat your good things this winter.”’ 

And Brother Frog, Brother Mole, Brother Rab- 
bit, and Brother Fox all chuckled and chuckled 
as they went home. 

“Big Bear will find out what’s what when 
he wakes up,” they said. “He’ll find out what’s 
what.’ * 


What work did the fox do? Why did he talk to the 
rabbit the way he did? What kind of boy must be treated 
the same way? Explain the last sentence. 


Wow. DEP. BEAR’ SLEEPS ALL WINTER 
Parr hii 


Big Bear slept and slept and slept in that 
hollow log. It was nice and warm jin there 
after Brother Rabbit put the sticks and mud in 
the ends. 
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Once Big Bear woke and saw it was dark, so 
he went to sleep again. 

Next time Big Bear woke he heard the wind 
saying ‘‘Woe-woo-woo,’ and he knew it was 
cold. So he went to sleep again, and slept a 
long time. 

Big Bear woke and heard the wind saying 


”? 


‘“‘Woo-woo-woo,”’ and the snow falling. He knew 
it was very cold in the woods, so he turned 
over and went to sleep again. After a_ long, 


long, long time Big Bear woke and listened. He 
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heard the birds singing and the wind blowing 
softly, “‘Oo-00-00.”’ 

: ““T must have been asleep a long time,’ he 
said. Then he turned over and stretched himself. 
Out went the sticks and mud from one end of the hol- 
low log. He stretched himself again, and out went 
the sticks and mud from the other end of the log. 

“Did you ever?”’ said Big Bear. ‘Birds singing 
and green leaves growing everywhere! It must be 
spring. 

“Well, well, I slept a long time. I slept all 
the cold winter, and I liked it. I think I’ll do 
it every winter. 

fiw! abut. 1: sain. ‘thin-and “hunery!..1.think 
I?ll go and see what Brother Rabbit has in his 
pantry.”’ 

And back he went to his old tricks. 

This 1s why Big Bear sleeps all winter and 
teases Brother Rabbit all summer. 

This is why. 

An Old Southern Tale. 


What sentence shows that it takes more than a long 
sleep to cure a trickster of his love for mean tricks? How 
does this lesson show that he laughs best who laughs last ? 
What made the bear thin ? 
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A BOY'S: SOMG 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 4 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, | 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There, to trace the homeward bee, 2 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadows fall the deepest, - 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


JAMES Hocc, 
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BEETLE SPUZAZY 


Away in the dark forest there was a little 
bear, a little brown bear, and his name was Fuzzy. 

It was night, and little Fuzzy was all alone. 
Think of it! A little baby bear all alone in the 
woods at night! 

Fuzzy could not find his mother, and he was 
so hungry and cold! \ 

“Oh, mother, where are you? Where are you? 
Why don't you come home?” he cried. “I’m so 
cold and hungry! Why don’t you come back ?”’ 

But there was no mother to come back to her 
little one. So he lay down by a tree and cried 
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until he went to sleep. Poor little Fuzzy! He 
was only a baby bear. 

Where do you think Fuzzy’s mother was? 

Why didn’t she come back to Fuzzy? 

If you were a man and had a gun, would 
you shoot Fuzzy’s mother? 

Would you? 


Write your answers to the questions in _the_ lesson and 
prepare to read them. 


WHY EVERGREENS KEEP THEIR LEAVES 


Parr | 


The north wind was blowing. It was a cold, 
cold day. Winter was coming soon. 

Almost all of the birds had gone to the sunny 
South. But one tiny little bird had a broken 
wing and could not fly. When he saw all the 


‘What can I do?’ he said, as he shivered 


and shivered in the cold wind. ‘‘How can I keep 


warm all the long, snowy winter? ‘4°/ 
“T know. I’ll ask a tree to help me. I’ll ask 


a tree to keep its leaves all winter, and let me 


o2 


9 
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other birds going away he was sad and lonesome. | 
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_live in its warm branches. That’s what I’ll do.”’ 
So the poor little bird hopped along until he 
Cabie tO, a, itch. tree. | . 
© beaut ien etre,” She said=. “loam a 
poor little bird with a broken wing. Will you 
keep your leaves all winter and let me live in 
your warm branches? If you will, 
I'll sing and sing and sing, 
And forget my broken wing. 
I'll sing and sing and sing 
In the spring! In the spring 
“Dear me! Dear me!’’ said the birch tree. 
aca taiccep my leaves all winter. My baby 
buds would not grow if I did. No, no; you 


ae 


fhez 


can’t live in my branches. I can’t take care of 
a bird with a broken wing. Go away, go away.” 

So the poor little bird hopped away to the big 
oak tree. 

“‘O great, strong oak tree,’’ he said, ‘‘I am a 
poor little bird with a broken wing. Will you 
keep your leaves all winter and let me live in 
your warm branches? If you will, 

I’ll sing and sing and sing, 
And forget my broken wing. 


I’ll sing and sing and sing 
In the spring! In the spring!” 


“Dear me! Dear me!” said the great, strong 
oak tree. ‘‘I can’t keep my old leaves all winter. 
I must get ready to make new leaves. No, no; 
you can’t live in my branches. I can’t take care 
of a bird with a broken wing. Go away, go 
away. - 

And the poor little bird hopped away, so sad, 
so lonesome, so cold. 


Start with er, zr, and ur and build up 3 groups of words 
as on page 59. 
Tell why the birch and the oak could not help the bird. 
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WE EVER GREENS” KEEP THEER EEAVES 
Parr TI 


By the brookside was a beautiful willow tree. 
Its leaves were turning to gold. 

“O beautiful willow tree,’ said the poor little 
bird with the broken wing, ‘“‘will you keep your 
leaves all winter and let me live in your warm 
branches? If you will, 

jah sing and sing and sing, 

And forget my broken wing. 

I’ll sing and sing and sing 

In the spring! In the spring!”’ 
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‘“‘Dear me! Dear me!”’ said the willow tree. — 
“T can’t keep my leaves all winter. I must rest. 


I must rest. No, no:. You cant livesin ay 
branches. I can’t take care of a bird with a 
broken wing Go away, go away.” | 

The sad, cold little bird hopped away. 

On a hill near by was a spruce tree. The 
spruce tree saw the little bird and said, ‘‘What’s 
the trouble, little bird? Why don’t you go south, 
where it’s warm? Why are you here this cold, 
snowy day?” 

“O spruce tree, I have broken my wing, and 
I can’t fly. I have asked the birch, the oak, and 
the willow trees to help me, but they won’t keep 
me warm. I don’t know what I shall do all the 
cold winter.” 

“You may live in my branches,’ said the 


spruce tree. “‘I’ll keep you warm, poor little 


bird.”’ 
‘And may I live with you all winter, spruce 
tree? If I may, 
I'll sing and sing and sing, 
And forget my broken wing. 
I'll sing and sing and sing 
In the spring! In the spring!” 
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“Yes, yes; you may live in my warm branches 
all winter. I shall be glad to take care of a 
little bird with a broken wing.” — 

A big, strong pine tree that stood near by said, 
““I will keep-the wind off the little bird.” 

owl sive “him ee to \-edl,.. Salthaa 
juniper tree. | 

So: the: tiny little bird with the broken wing 
lived in the branches of the spruce tree and ate 
juniper berries all winter long. 

When North Wind and the Frost King came 
they blew all the leaves off the birch, the oak, 
and the willow trees. 

But they said, ‘‘We’ll be good to the spruce, 
eieepinie, and the- juniper trees: They took’ tare 
Of the little bird with -the broken wing. . Their 
leaves shall be ever green. Their leaves shall be 
green all summer-_and all winter.”’ 

And their leaves have been green every winter 
ever. since. 

An Old Tale. 


_I'd travel many, many miles 

To see a little girl that smiles. 

But if I found she cried all day, 

I’d_ travel miles the other way. 
Di. 


~ SPRING 

Coming! Coming! Coming! 

Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 

Skies are blue as violets. 

Bluebirds are swinging, swinging, swinging in 
the apple trees. 

Robins are calling, calling, calling, ‘‘Spring is 
coming! Spring is coming!” 

Don’t you see it coming everywhere? 

See the pretty painted blossoms! 

See the fur caps on the willows! 


See the merry sunshine dancing, dancing, here 
and there! 


Hark, the bees are humming, humming! 
Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
Coming, coming, coming everywhere! 
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For Memorizing: 


Birds on the boughs before the buds 
Begin to burst in the spring, 
Bending their heads to the April floods, 
Too much out of breath to sing. 
CELIA THAXTER 


ur urn urst 
fur burn burst 
purple turning bursting 


BIDDY . BEACK 


Once there was a little mother. She was 
dressed all in eae and her name was Biddy 
Black. 

Now Biddy Black had ten soft, fluffy little 
children. Think of it—ten children to care for 
and to teach all they should know! 

- But the little mother was happy as happy 
could be. She scratched and clucked and scratched 
and clucked all day long. She found bugs for 
all her ten children. Not one child went hungry. 

Oh, Biddy Black worked so hard! She taught— 

her soft, fluffy children so many, many things 
; a9 


they should know! She taught them to listen, 
and whenever she gave a sharp cluck, cluck! to 
run home as fast as their legs could carry them. 
Because, well, because there might be danger. 

You know hungry cats like to eat soft, fluffy 
chickens, and naughty dogs like to bite them. 
Then, too, a big, hungry hawk might fly over 
and see Biddy Black’s children. Hawks are always 
looking for fat, fluffy chickens, and they catch 
them and carry them away, they do. 

My! My! Chickens must listen every minute, 
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and when they hear a sharp cluck, cluck! they 
must run home.just as fast as they can. 

Biddy Black’s children always did as they 
were told, and they never forgot. No, Biddy 
Black’s children never forgot. What fun. the 
Sole, fat, -flutiy chickens*-had! They ran-. and 
played and ran and played all day. They ate 
the bugs and seeds that Biddy found. Oh, they 
played and ate bugs and seeds all day! 

At night they went to sleep in a feather bed, 
the softest, warmest feather bed there ever was or 
ever could be:  =Peep, peep, peep!” said the-ten 
little chickens when they went to sleep. ‘‘Peep, 
peep, peep!’ said the ten. soft, fluffy ‘chickens 
when they went to sleep; “‘Peep; peep, peep!” 


ed sometimes says t: 
scratch cluck drop snap 
scratched clucked dropped snapped 


Guess Who « 
They look like fluffy yellow balls, 
They run whene’er their mother calls; 
Beneath her wings so broad and wide, 
When danger’s near, they quickly ‘hide. 
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THE BROWN THRUSH 


There’s a merry brown thrush sitting upinthetree; — 


He’s singing to me! He’s singing to me! 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy ? 
“CQ, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t you hear? Don’t you see? 
| Hush! Look! In my tree 
I’m as happy as happy can be!”’ 
And the brown thrush keeps singing, “‘A nest do 
you see, 
And five eggs, hid by me in the juniper tree ? 
Don’t meddle! don’t touch! little girl, little boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy! 
Now I’m glad! Now I’m free! 
And always shall be, \’ 
If you never bring sorrow to me.” - 


So the merry brown thrush sings away in the tree, 
To you and to me, to you and to me; 

And he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 
“(), the world’s running over with joy! 

Don’t you know ? Don’t you see ? 
But long it won’t be, 

Unless we’re as good as can be.”’ 
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BYODY, BLACK’S NAUGHTY CHICKEN 


One fine morning Biddy Black took her ten 
soft, fluffy little children out for a walk. 

She wanted them to see the world and 
to know where,they could go and where they 
couldn’t go. She wanted them to know what 
they could do and what they couldn’t do. 

=o, she told them’-to keep very. close to: Her 
and to mind “every ‘time she. clucked. Dhey 
mustn’t even catch a bug if they saw one, or 
run after a worm. No, no; they must stay close 
to Biddy Black and mind every time she clucked. - 

They saw so many new things! They saw 
birds and pretty flowers. They saw the old gray 
cat and her two little white kittens. They saw the 
big black rooster, and how he did crow and crow 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo0-00!” for them. Then they 
saw an old mother duck and all of her. little 
ducks swimming in some water. The little ducks 
were having a good time, catching bugs and flies 
and swimming round and round. 

And then—guess what happened next! Why, 
one of Biddy Black’s children’ wanted to go 
Swimming with the ducks! 
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But the wise little mother said, ‘““Now, who 
ever heard of a little chicken-biddy going swim- 
ming? No, no, come along; chickens can’t swim. 
Look at your feet, and you’ll see they were not 
made for swimming.”’ 

But the naughty chicken began to peep and 
peep and cry. He said, ‘‘Ducks can swim, and 
why can’t I? I know I can, and I am going to 
try.’ So he jumped into the pond where the 
water was very deep. But he didn’t have time 
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to say ‘‘Peep, peep!’ before his head went under. 
No, indeed, children, that naughty little chicken 
didn’t have time to say “Peep, peep!’’ before his 
head went under. 


‘‘And this is a truth worth knowing, 
You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you were never made for going.’ 


swim ducks —-tries Saw tease 

birds soft seek _ wise said 

please close things rooster kittens 
In which words do you find s like z? 


Add img to swim, please, close, tries, and tease. 


pee Cr KIN 


said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
i wish! could tind 
A fat little worm! ¥ 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“T wish I could find 
A fat little bug!” 
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Said the third little chicken, 
With a small cry of grief, 
“IT wish I could find 
A green little leaf!” 


‘‘Now see here!’’ said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“Tf you want any breakfast, 
Just come here and scratch!” 
try cry fluffy gusty sly 
why hungry Biddy Billy pantry 
In which words ts the y sound like short i? 
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STONING THE FROGS 


By the side of a brook grew a beautiful willow 
tree. For years it had stood there, growing larger 
and larger. Under the tree, in a shady nook, 
lived a family of frogs,—Father Frog in his green 
coat, Mother Frog in her yellow vest, and five 
little froggies all dressed in their best. 

From morning until night this happy family - 
of froggies sat on the wet stones under the willow 
and caught flies, or jumped into the brook and 
played ‘tag with the fish. 

Every time old Father Frog jumped into the 
water he sang ‘“‘Ker-chog, ker-chog!” in his big, 
deep voice. Everybody knew Father Frog’s ker- 
chog, ker-chog, it was so loud and so deep. 

Every time Mother Frog and the five little 
froggies caught a fly or jumped into the water 
they sang ‘“‘Ker-chog, ker-chog, ker-chog!’’ So 
almost all the time you could hear that happy 
family of frogs singing ‘“‘Ker-chog, ker-chog, ker- 
chog!’’ 

One day some boys were playing near the 
brook and happened to see the frogs. They saw 
Father Frog in his green coat, Mother Frog in 
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her yellow vest, and the five little froggies all 
dressed in their best. 

‘“‘Let’s throw stones at the frogs,’ they said. 
“Tt will be fun to see them jump into the water. 
It will be fun to throw stones at the frogs.” 

So they threw stones at the frogs and made 
them all jump into the water. Father Frog didn’t 
wait to say ‘‘Ker-chog!”’ in his big, deep voice 
that time. He jumped in, splash, and Mother 
Frog and the five little froggies jumped in, splash, 
splash, splash! And away they went to the other 
side of the brook as fast as they could swim. 

Just then a man came along and saw the boys 
throwing stones at the frogs. 
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Me said, “Don’t, boys, don’t. Don’t throw 
stones at the frogs. Poor frogs! They have never 
hurt you. Don’t throw stones at the frogs, boys. 
heemay oes luln tor you, but. it isn't fun for the 
frogs.”’ 

So to this day the happy frogs are living in 
the shady nook, singing ‘‘Ker-chog, ker-chog, 
‘ker-chog!”’ 


An Old Tale. 
large cage ker-chog garden 
bridge shrug’ gently froggies 


In which words do you find soft g? 


FROGS: “AT “SCHOOL 


(Copy ten words, and learn to spell them) 


Twenty froggies went to school 
’2 Down beside a rushy pool; 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean.::; 


We must bein time,’’.said- they, 

SEarst we study, then we play; ; 

That is how we keep the rule, ~ 

When we froggies go to school.” 
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«», Master Bullfrog, grave and stern, » - 


Called the classes in their turn; 


. Taught them how to nobly strive, 


Likewise how to. on and dive. 


From his seat PF test a log, 
Showed them how to say, ‘‘Ker-chog!”’ 
Also how to dodge a blow 


From the sticks which bad boys throw. 


Twenty froggies grew up fast; 
Bullfrogs they became at last. 
Not one dunce was in the lot, , 
Not one lesson they forgot. ~ 


Polished in a high degree, » 
As each froggy ought to be, 
Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. 


7 . ‘ y ™“ 
Exercises tn Expression ; 


Don tcry little bear, don t cry: 
Dom trun, little kitty, dont run. 
Don t tiv; little bird, don’t fly. 

_ Don’t shout, little boy, don’t shout. 
Don’t bark, little dog, don’t bark. 
Don’t fall, little baby, don’t fall. 
Don’t laugh, little girl, don’t laugh. 


The hungry cat didn’t mew. She didn’t. 

The cold boy didn’t run. He didn’t. 

The happy girl didn’t sing. She didn’t. 

The naughty chicken didn’t mind. She didn’t.’ 
Fuzzy’s mother didn’t come home. She didn’t. 


Wasn't that a beautiful song. It was. 

Wasn’t that a loud cock-a-doodle-do? It was. 
Wasn’t Brother Bear very naughty. He was. 
Wasn’t that a bouncing big bubble? It was. 
Wasn’t King Cole a merry old soul? He was. 


NotEeE.—No two of these sentences should be read with 
the same expression. Pupils should read these sentences to 
express the feeling most suitable to each. 


TA. 


ROBINS 


“But you may be sure of one thing: 
As sure as that the rain will fall; 
It is r eally, truly springtime 
When you hear the robins call.” 


Look! Look! Therobins are here! The robins 
have come from the sunny South. They were 
gone all winter. They like to come north when 
the snow has gone and the warm winds blow. 

Robins build their nests of sticks and straws, 3. 
and line them with mud. Mother Robin lines | 
the nest. She brings the mud in her bill and 
puts it in the nest. Then she gets in and turns 
round and round, and smoothes the mud with - 
her soft breast. )), | 

After the nest is all ready Mother .Robin lays’ 
five pretty blue eggs. And she sits on the nest 
two long weeks to keep the eggs warm. Just q 
think of that! | 

Father Robin sings to Mother Robin and 
brings her nice fat worms for her breakfast, when 
she is sitting on the nest. He knows the eggs 
must not get cold or there will be no baby 
robins. Sometimes he keeps the eggs warm and 
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breakfast. | 

Baby robins are not at all pretty until their 
feathers grow. They have large yellow mouths, 
and they keep them open most of the time, too. 
They are such hungry little birds! They want 
so many, many worms every day! 

For a few days Father Robin 1s too busy to sing. 


He brings worms for the babies and Mother Robin 
too. But when the wee birds are stronger she often 
leaves the nest and works harder than Father Robin 
to get the nicest worms for her babies: Father 
Robin now begins to sing more than at any other 
time of the year. Heis very happy and proud of 
his little ones and of their mother. 
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Father Robin teaches the baby birds to fly. 
He likes to do that. It isn’t hard work, you see. 

Father Robin is larger than Mother Robin, 
and his breast is a brighter red. He is a better 
singer than Mother Robin, too. 

All robins like to sing in the rain. They sit 
in the apple trees and sing, ‘‘Cheer up, cheer up! 
‘Cheer, cheer! We like the rain! We like the rain! 
Cheer up, cheer up! Cheer, cheer, cheer! 
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pp H. 
Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain ? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow ? 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
.~ And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 9 
For his hungry little robins to eat ? 
“Ha! ha! ha!” hear the jolly bird laugh, 
“That isn’t the best of the story, by half!” 
} 


THEY DIDN'T THINS 


( Once there was a robin 
Iived outside the door, 
Who wanted to go inside 
And hop upon the Py 
, \3 fe : 
i4 <4 
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“Oks no. said: ihe mother: 
“You must stay with me; 
Little birds are safest 74.4 
Tobias “ale 1$ ‘bp 
Sitting in a tree.” 


“) Gort care, said. INobin: 
And gaye tis tail a fling, 
“YT don’t think the old folks 
Know quite everything.” 
Down he flew, and Kitty seized him, 
Before he’d time to blink. 
“*QOh,** he cried, ‘I’m sorry. 
But didnt think.” 


Say slowly: 

Funny folks and flying fairies find feathers 
on the floor. | 

Fling the fat ed fine fiddles on _ the 
farmer’s floor. 

The frisky frog and the fiddlers three played 
twee, tweedle dee, tweedle dee. 

Then Billy Bump and the bumblebee danced 
huggety, huggety hee. 


WHO TS if? 


He hops about at early dawn; © 

You see’ him cross the garden lawn; /% 

Sometimes he flies to limb of tree 

And calls aloud quite lustily, 3; 

“Cheer up! “Cheer up! Chee, ee 
Chee, chee! 

Some day ripe cherries here will be!”’ 


Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds, 
That play among the trees: 
*Twould make the: earth:a cheerless hae e, 
To see no more of these. { + 2 Lad) 
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new THE ROBIN GOT [fs. RED BREASE 


Long, long ago there was only one small fire in 
all the cold Northland. 

A man and his little boy took care of this fire. 
For many, many days and nights they tended it 
and kept it burning brightly. 

They knew everybody would freeze if the fire 
went out, and the white bear would be alone in 
the Northland. So they watched and tended the 
fire day and night. The white bear watched it too. 
He wanted the fire to. go out.. He wanted every- 
body in the Northland to freeze. 

1% 


The white bear wanted to live in the Northland 
all alone. He likes to live where it is very, very 
cold. And he likes to live far, far away from 
everybody. 

One day the man had to go away, and could 
not tend the fire, so the little boy kept it burning. 
He worked hard, very hard, and when night came 
he was so tired he could not keep his eyes open. 

All the time the white bear was watching. He 
saw the little boy nod and nod. He saw him go 
fast asleep. 

Then he ran and jumped upon the fire with 


his big wet paws. He rolled over and over on it. }) 


Again and again he jumped upon the fire and rolled 
over and over, until he couldn’t see a spark.” 4 
‘There, I’ve put the fire out,’”’ he said. ‘‘Now 
they ll all freeze. Now I can live in the North- 
land alone. “Now I can have peace. Nobody 
will catch me or shoot me, now the re’s out.” 
And the white bear laughed and laughed. 
The white bear thought nobody had seen what 
he did. Buta little robin had been watching him. 
And just as soon as he went away the little robin 
flew down and tried to find some sparks of fire. 
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There were only two or three very tiny sparks 
leit, but the little robin saw them with her sharp 
“eyes. 7 
Sha halal’. said the “robin. ~ “Now Mer. 
White Bear will see what I can do.” 

Then she fanned the sparks with her pretty 
wings until they grew brighter and brighter. Not 
One minute did she stop fanning the sparks. It 
was hard work, and her poor little breast was 
sediened red, Just think. of it, her poor little 
breast was scorched red! / 

But she fanned and fanned until the fire burned 
brightly. Then she flew away to tell how she 
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had kept the fire from going out and everybody _ 
in the Northland from freezing. 
And this is how the robin got its red breast. 
A Norse Myth. 
tended jumped ' scorched 
watched fanned wanted 
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In which words has d the sound of t? d 


‘How can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January? /%) 

By each day doing what ‘is best ; 
By thinking, working for the rest.) 
So can a little child be merry 

In snowy, blowy January. 


THE SWING 
How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! fy} 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 
| Rivers and trees and cattle and all 7##« 
Over the countryside— 
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Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown— 

Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down! 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


FR 


ever rivers * down swing 
over farmers town thing 
spider brothers brown flying 
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THE CROW. AND THE PITCHER 


One spring day a jolly old black crow sat in 
a tree, winking and blinking and thinking. This 
is what he thought: ) 

‘‘T am very thirsty. I must have a drink. 
What shall I do? All the water I can see is in the 
bottom of that tall china pitcher. How can I get 
a drink of that water?”’ 

Then a bright thought popped into his wise old 
head, and he dropped a stone into the pitcher. 

‘“‘Where there’s a will there’s a way,’’ he said, 
and click, click, click! went the stones as they 
dropped into the pitcher. 
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Nearer and nearer the top came the water. ‘‘Yes, 
where there’s a will there’s a way,” said the wise, 
old crow, as he dipped his bill in the cold water. 


A Fable. 
thin there ; ought 
think these thought 

truth smoothes brought 


THE JOELYVOLD: CROW 


Caw! Caw! Caw! 

I’m a jolly old crow, 

I’d have you know 

I’ve sung ever since I was born, 

And as for farming, I can beat 

The smartest at hoeing corn; 

You don’t think much of my singing? 
That’s as much as some people know. 
What song is there, in all the world, 
So sweet as the song of a crow? 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 


E nun cation Drill; 
Caw, caw, for corn, chuckling old crow. 
Sing, winking, blinking, thinking crow. 
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THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 


Part I. Kutiinc THE Birps 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow told this story 
in one of his poems many years ago. 

It was at the time of the year when the birds 
were calling and singing their sweetest, when the 
flowers and buds were just peeping out, that the 
farmers in a little village asked, ““What shall we do 
about the birds? The crows are pulling up our 


corn; the blackbirds are eating our grain; and the *:; 


robins are waiting for the cherries to get ripe. ) 
“The village is full of birds, and they are not 
afraid of guns or scarecrows. SO many, many 
birds! What shall we do?” 
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For a long time they thought about it. Then 
they said, ‘‘We will kill the birds. If we kill them 
we shall have more corn. We shall have more 
grain. We shall have more cherries. We shall 
have more of everything. Yes, we will kill the 
birds.”’ 

And they killed them, every one! They killed 
them, every one! 


““Linnet and Bicone lar Sr all the throng 
Pe Tha cell in nests, and have the gift of song. 444 
You slay them all! and wherefore? For the oe 


Of a scant handful more or less of wheat.” 12.5 
ae te a ee BA 
ain ay al ay 
gain way sail Slay 
grain away trailing always 


tit bes bs. OF KILLINGWORTH 
Part I]. In tae Summer Time 


By and by the summer came, and it was a 
sad, sad. time for the farmers. 

Instead of green grass and flowers, instead of 
birds and ° songs, were bugs, worms, and cater- 


nillars—great armies of them all around. 
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Black caterpillars, gray caterpillars, and yellow 
caterpillars crawling and eating all the time! 
Caterpillars making nests in the apple trees! 
Hungry caterpillars eating all the pretty green 
leaves! 

Large bugs, small bugs, and baby bugs upon 
the grain! 

Green worms, brown worms, long worms, and 
fat worms eating the corn! 

\ Bugs here! Worms there! Bugs, worms, and 
caterpillars everywhere! / 

Armies of them, crawling, crawling, crawling. 
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There were so many bugs and worms that they 
crawled upon. the little girls’ dresses. They 
dropped upon the little boys’ hats. And they 
crawled upon the fathers and mothers as they 
went to church. 

There were no singing birds to stop the onward 
march of that hungry army. So they ate and 
crawled, crawled and ate, crawled and crawled, all 5 
the long, warm summer time. 

And when ‘the fall came there were no leaves 
t@ turn red. Thereé«was no corn for the farmers 
foci = inere were no apples tor the tittle cus 
and boys to eat. 

Oh, it was a sad, sad time in the little village. 
A sad, sad time it was. we; 

— 2k¢ eA cs Be 17 
“Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check. their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade.”’ 


last class 7 dance 
past classes dancing 
fast grass France 
ates be grassy Dancer 
master — grasshopper Prancer 
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THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 


Part III. How tue Birps Came Back 


The next spring something very strange hap- 
pened in the little village. A, 

Along the street came a wagon full of ever- 
greens, and upon the evergreens hung pretty gold 
cages. In the cages were birds of every kind —large sd 
birds, small birds, pretty birds, and singing birds. 

What a noise they made! The robins sang, 
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“Cheer up! Cheer up! -Cheer! Cheer! We're 


coming! .We’re coming!”’ 


The bluebirds sang, “Springtime! Springtime! 
Spring! Spring!” : 

The crows cried in a loud voice, “Caw! Caw! 
Caw! Where’s your corn? Caw! Caw! Caw!” 


And the noisy blackbirds screamed, , ““Not 


iran of scarecrows! ~Not airaid: of ecoreerowe! 


When the farmers heard the birds they said, 
Sree them all-out: We wanb. them, -every one 


' We want robins, bluebirds, crows, and blackbirds. 


We..want them, every one.” 

That was a happy day for the birds, and it 
was a happy day for the farmers. It was a happy 
day for everybody in the little village\ 

Now they would have leaves and flowers. 
Now they would have corn and grain. Now they 


would have apples and cherries. Now they would 


have plenty of everything, plenty of everything. 


“And a new heaven bent over a new earth’ 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth.” 


| 


What lesson.do we learn from the story of “The Birds of 


Icillingwor fhe 
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THE WIND 


I saw you toss the kites-on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a- blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. ° 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


‘O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old ? ) 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me ? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
© wind, that sings so loud a song! 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


What things have you seen the wind do? 
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re POASPAMILY 


Once upon a time Father Fox, Mother Fox, 
and three little baby foxes lived in a hole in 
a tree. They were pretty red foxes and as sly as 
sly could be. ) és 

Old Father Fox knew just where to find the 
fattest chickens and just how to catch them. His 
baby foxes always had chicken for dinner. 

One day Father Fox walked slowly over to the ; 
barn near by, looking first this way and then that. 

‘“‘T guess I’ll take the old white rooster to-day,’’ 
he thought; “he has crowed long enough. He 


~...struts around so proud and so smart, and calls 


..all the hens whenever he sees me coming. Yes; 
I’ll catch the old rooster to-day. He will make 
us a. fine meal.’7 

~ Next time Father Fox went over to the farmer’s 
barn he did not come back to the baby foxes, but 
they did not go hungry, because Mother Fox went 
after their dinner. But Mother Fox did not always 
bring chicken. Sometimes she brought a rabbit, 
and one day she brought a big fat turkey. It 
was to have been the farmer’s Thanksgiving 
turkey. But the baby foxes.did not know that 
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and they would not have cared if they had. 
Oh, it was so fat and so tender! It made a 


delicious dinner for Mother Fox @nd the three 
little foxes. And they ate and ate until there 


was nothing left but the bones to tell the story 
of the Thanksgiving turkey. 

Now the very next time that Mother Fox went 
Over to the barn she did. not comé back. to her 
little foxes either. They waited a long, long time 
and kept very: still. But she did not come back. 
By and by they were so hungry they began to cry. 

In the morning the farmer’s children found 
picts OOF litle foxes, they said, “you do not 
know we caught your father and mother in our 


% trap. They stole our chickens, our old white rooster,’ 


our pet rabbit, and our ThankSgiving turkey. 
You will never do that, will you, little foxes?’’ 
Do you think they would? 


Why did the children pity the little foxes and not the 
old ones? How could the bones tell what had happened to 
the turkey? Build up a list of words using as key words, 
kick, bare, deal, aught, and fought. Tell about one of your 
Thanksgiving dinners. Describe in your own words the 
scene pictured on page 92. 

; 5 


Seat Work: 
Fill in the blanks: 


in the tree. 


The foxes lived in a 

There were little foxes. 

Father Fox brought for dinner. 

Father Fox stole the rooster. 

Mother went after the 

The little foxes were so... = 2] they 
began to ; 

The children found the foxes. 


THE FOX AND THE ROOSTER 


Such a noise as there was in the barnyard one 
fine morning! Chanticleer, the old yellow rooster, 
crowed cock-a-doodle-doo-00-00, the hens cackled, 
and the ducks went quack, quack, quack! 

A sly fox living in the woods not far away 
heard Chanticleer crowing cock-a-doodle-doo-00-00 
so loud and so proud. He said to himself, ‘‘What 
a fine breakfast Chanticleer would make! I’l] run 
over there and see if I can’t play a smart trick on 
him this morning.’’ So he crawled into the barn- 
yard and hid in the grass. 
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~By and by Chanticleer happened to look that 
way and saw the sly old fox hiding in the grass. 
He was so afraid that he stopped crowing and 
—<. ae 
started to run/ away. \ 


“Don’t run away, Chanticleer. Don’t be afraid 
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»/fooster I ever heard, except you. You look like» i 
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of me. I came into the oryaee i to. hear 
you crow. I knew your father, and he could 
crow, cock-a-doodle-doo-00-oo, better than an: ra . 


your father, Chanticleer. You are as handsome as » 
he was, and your voice is just as loud and clear. | 

“When your father crowed cock-a-doodle- deuce 
in his leudest, sweetest voice, he always stood on- 
his tiptoes, stretched his neck, and shut his eyes. 
Do you stand on. your tiptoes and shut your eyes | 
when you crow your loudest and sweetest? ? 

“No rooster in this barnyard, or any other, — 
can crow as beautifully as you, Chanticleer. Let — 
me hear you crow now, just as your father did.” 

“Well, well,’’ thought Chanticleer, “he’s a nice 
old fox. I like him.. I am not afraid of him at — 
all. I’m going to crow my hf loudest and 
clearest, and see what he will say.” 

Sy Chanticleer stood on his tiptoes, stretched 
his neck just as long as he could, shut his eye 
and said ‘‘Cock-a-doodle—”’ But he never finished ‘ 
that crow—for just as soon as his eyes were “shut 
the fox caught him by the neck and ran off a 
fast as he could run. 


of : a 


“Fox! fox! fox!” cried the black hens, the 
white hens, and-the ducks. ‘‘Fox! fox!” cried 
the farmer. ‘‘Fox! fox!” 

The hens cackled and cackled, the ducks 
quacked and quacked, and the farmer’s, dog 

barked and barked as they all ran after the fox. 
| My, such a noise as they made! But the fox kept 
on running. 

Chanticleer was so afraid! He knew the sly 
old fox would eat him for his breakfast in about 
a minute if he didn’t think of some way to save 
himself. So he said, ‘‘What a noise those hens 
_ and ducks are making! But they can never catch 
you. They needn’t try, for you run much too 
fast for them. 

“Why don’t you say, ‘Go back, cackling hens! 
Go back, quacking ducks! You can’t catch me! 
I’m going to eat this rooster for my breakfast, 
aia Vou, Galt -Stop me?’ 

The fox was pleased to hear Chanticleer say 
this, and thought it would be fun to laugh at the 
‘hens and ducks. So he called back to them, ‘‘Go 
back, cackling hens, quacking ducks, and barking 
aoe! You cant catch me!”’ 
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And the very minute he opened his mouth 
away flew the old yellow rooster into a tall tree. 

Then Mr. Sly Fox saw that Chanticleer had 
been too clever for him, and he had to go hungry 
all day long. 
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What parts of the story about ‘‘The Fox and the Rooster”’ 
-teach us the following lessons? 


1. That we should beware of one who flatters us. 


2. That cunning people are apt to be treated as they 
treat others. 


Seat Work: 
b. Add “ed,” “ing,’’ or ‘“‘est’” to each word: 


bark clear great sweet proud 
smart loud stretch quack crow 


2. Write six questions about the lesson. 
3. Draw a picture of Chanticleer and Sly Fox. 


Pee Coke) AND: THe. BIRD. 


“Oh, where are you going, my dear little bird? 
And why do you hurry away ?/j 

Not a leaf on the pretty red maple has stirred, 
In the sweet seas sunshine to-day.” 


“T know, little maiden, the sunshine is bright, 
And the leaves at are asleep on the tree, 
But three times the dream of a cold winter’s night 
Has come to my children and me. 
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“So, good-by to you, darling, for off we ‘must go, 
To the land where the ‘oranges bloom, 7 
For we birdies would freeze in the storms and the 
snow, 
And forget how to sing in the loom. 


“Will you ever come back to your own little nest?” 
“Ah, yes, when the blossoms are here, 
We'll return to the orchard we all love the best, 
And then we will sing to” you, dear.”’ 
MARGARET E.. SANGSTER. 


High and low ° 
The autumn winds blow! 
They frighten the bees and blossoms away, 
And whirl the dry leaves over the ground; 
They shake the branches of all the trees, 
And scatter ripe nuts and apples around. 


Seat Work: 

1. Draw a picture of the child, the maple tree, 
and the bird. | 
What month do you think it was?) Why? 
Where do oranges grow? 
Why do birds go to a warm land in winter? 
When will they return to the orchard? 
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peanuts and popcorn if you wish. He likes them. 
There! There! Don’t cry any more, little girl. 
He was only in fun. He often lifts little children , 


= 


that way, but he doesn’t hurt them any. He sche , 


them down again just as carefully as can be. 

Stop! Stop! Don’t feed him that apple with 
pins in it, boys. That’s a cruel thing to do, and 
the elephant would never forget it. He would 
surely find some way to pay you back if he ever 
saw you again. 


Why, once I heard of a tailor who used to ’ 


give an elephant nice sweet cakes to eat. Every 
day as the elephant passed by his shop the tailor 
had a cake ready for him. He always knew where 
that tailor shop was, and he would walk right up 


and put his trunk in through the open window. 2 


One day the tailor was away and there was 
another man working in his place. When the 
elephant put his trunk in the man pricked it 
with a sharp needle. Then how he laughed! He 
thought that was a good joke.) 

But the elephant didn’t like it very much. He 
went down to the river and filled his trunk with 
muddy water. When he came back he put his 
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trunk in the window and threw the water all over 
the man. I imagine the man didn’t think it was 
such a good joke then. Oh, he is a very wise old 
elephant! 

Pass right along, little girls and boys. Pass 
right along and let the other little children see the 
wise old elephant. 

Right this way! Right this way, girls and boys! 
Right this way to see the elephant! 


Exercise for Expression: 


They laughed and laughed when the elephant 
rolled over and over. 

Oh, yes, please do ring the bell again. 

‘‘Come along!”’ cried the boys. ‘‘The elephant 
wow t fur your’ | 

Do pass the peanuts and popcorn to the poor 
old elephant. 


Look carefully at the pictures-on pages 101 and 104. 
If you had a life-sized picture of one of these elephants 
on the front wall of your school, describe the space it would 
cover. 
Tell what uses the elephant makes of his trunk. 
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THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 


It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant 
(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 
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—— 


The first approached the elephant, 

» And, happening to fall 

| Against his broad and sturdy side, - 
At once began to bawl: 

* Winy, bless me! but the elephant 
Is very like a wall!”? 


The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried: ‘“‘Ho! what have we here, 

So very round, and smooth, and pees 
To me: 'tis very clear, 32+ 

This wonder of an elephant 

Is very like a spear!’ 


The third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 

~The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up he spake: 

“T see,” qtioth he, “the elephant 


Is very like a snake!”’ 
e) 


The fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about the knee: © 
“What most this wondrous beast is like, 
Clewery plain,’ quoth he: 
‘’Tis clear enough the elephant 
Is very likea tree!”’ 
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The dtth, who chanced to touch the eat, F 


| Said: ‘‘E’en the blindest man 5; 4 — 
Can tell what this resembles most; Me - 
Deny the fact who can can, mA 
This marvel of an elephant eats 


Is very like a fan!”’ 


The sixth no sooner had begun | - “ 
About the beast to grope, ee. 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail | > 
That fell within his SCOPE,” Re, | 

‘T see,’ quoth he, ‘the elephant 
Is very like a rope!”’ 


And so these men of Indostan 
_ Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion ¥ 4 
# Exceeding stiff and strong; 
Though each was partly in the right, g.5) #© — 
And all were in the wrong. 


Jou Géorrey SAXE. 


Indostan, India, a country in Asia; observation, taking 
account of through the senses; marvel, wonderful thing. 


Seat Work: 

Why did the men go to see the elephant? Tell in your own 
language what each one of the men did, and what he thought he 
found out. What did they dispute about? Which was right? 
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POOR OLD ELEPHANT 


An elephant toa circus went, 
Poor old elephant! 
And lived his lite beneath a tent, 
Poor old elephant! ; 
») Dreaming of the jungle cool, 
Mi Juicy leaves and rippling pool, 
| Poor old elephant! Ri 


“T hope you’ll not accuse me, 
Dil Exeuice nie} 3 
Said the simple bee to the a red rose, 
“Tf T-take a pot, of honey « by 
And don’t put down my money, 5 
For alas! I haven’t any, as all the world knows.” 


Hea MPLiGH EER 


My tea is nearly ready and the sun has left the sky; 

It’s time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 

For every night at tea time and before you take 
your seat, 

With lantern and with ladder he comes posting 


up the street. 
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Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 
And my papa’s a banker and as rich as he 


can be; 
But I, when I am stronger and can choose what 
I’m to do, 4 


O Leerie, I’ll go round at night and ‘tee the 
lamps with you! 


For we are very lucky, witha lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it as he lights so many 


more; 

And oh! before you hurry by with ladder and 
with light, 

O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to- 
night! 


RoBERT LOuIS STEVENSON. 


olFt ja 

CWould you like bright dreams, so lively and fleet, 
To come to your head while sleeping ? x 

Then shut your blue eyes, that are weary, my sweet, © 
While the stars in the skies send their silvery beams 
To lighten the way to the land of dreams, " ~~~ 
Where everyone @lides soft creeping. 
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ane GLANT ANDTHE aeiGs * 


Now it happened that three little pigs lived 
im a pen,, Phe first lutle pic. was as blackieas 
jet and fat as butter. The second little pig was 
blacker and fatter, and the third was blackest 
and fattest of all. 

One day these black little, fat little pigs started 
out for a walk. The old yellow rooster saw them 
and called out, ‘‘You better look out, black little, 
fat little pigs! A big, hungry giant lives in those 


woods. He will eat you, body and bones.”’ 
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“If pigs only knew what was best for them 
they wouldn’t go near those woods,” cackled the 
gray hen. 

But no, the fat little, black little pigs shook 
their heads and would not listen to the old rooster 
or the gray hen. 

(‘What do they know about the woods? They 
have never been there,”’ said all three of the pigs 
together. “) So through the gate and into the dark 
woods they went. Ripe, juicy nuts were lying all 
over the ground, and they ran from tree to tree to 
find the largest and sweetest. 

By and by whom should the smallest of the 
black little, fat little pigs — but the big, hungry 
giant. 

‘“‘Ha! ha!’’ said the giant, as i < caught the wae 
pig, ‘‘now I shall have roast pig for my supper.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Giant, please let me go! Please let 


me go!’’ squealed the frightened, black little, fat ~~», 


little pig. ‘‘There is a fatter pig than I coming 
this way. He will make you a fine supper. Do 
not eat me!”’ 
So the giant let the first little pig go. 
Soon the second black little, fat little pig came 
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‘trotting along, and the big, hungry giant caught 
him. ‘Ho! ho! now I shall have roast pig for my 

~ supper.” 
“Please do not eat me!’’ squealed the second 
little pig. ‘‘My brother is coming this way, and 


he is bigger and fatter than I am.” 
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So the old giant waited for the blackest little, 
fattest little pig, and soon he came along. ‘‘Aha! 
aha! now sure-enough I shall have roast pig for 
my supper.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ said the blackest little, fattest little pig, 
‘‘but who ever heard of a roast pig without an ear 
of corn in his mouth? If you will let me, I will 
run home and get one.” 

“To be sure,’ said the big, hungry giant, and 
he put the third little, fattest little, blackest little 
pig down, and he ran off as fast as his short little 


legs could carry him 
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be ee Guick. “called? the. giant. 

“Yes, I’ll be quick to get to my pen, and wise 
enough to stay there,’ squealed the third little, 
blackest little, fattest little pig. “It will take a 
smarter giant than you to have roast pig for his 
supper.” | A Fable. 


Seat Work: 

L Titndtate the story by “eats nieurek of 
pigs, woods, and nuts. 

2. Copy, and mark the short vowel sounds: 

fattest dig "34, jo Sudeko 

blackest pigs trotting hung 

3. Copy, and draw a line through the silent 
letters: 


,® roast enough ear juicy 
surely squealed home cackled 
TWO FACES 


If I make a face at Billy, 
He will make a face at me. 
That makes two ugly faces, tha 
And a quarrel, don’t you see? 
t 'H13 


But if I smile-at Billy, 
’Tis sure to make him laugh; 
You’d say if you could see him 
"Twas jollier by half 


Than kicks and ugly faces. 

I tell you all the while, 
It’s pleasanter for any boy 

(Or girl) to laugh and smile. 


“Tt takes two to make a quarrel.” 


ar SHEPHERD BOY AND THE WOLF 


(There was once a shepherd boy who tended , 
sheep at the foot of a mountain, near a dark forest. » 
It was a lonely place for him; and he often wished 
for company and a little fun.> 

One day he thought he haa deceive the 
villagers and play a good joke on them. So he 
‘rushed toward the village, crying, ‘‘Wolf! Wolf! 
Help! Help! The wolves are killing my lambs! 
Help! Help!” ial 

Once, yes, twice the villagers were startled by 
his cries and hurried to help him, but there were 
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no wolves to be seen, and each time the shepherd 
boy only laughed at them. 
Soon after this a wolf really did come out 
44-from the forest and begin to devour the sheep. 
“Wolf! Wolf! Help! Help!” cried the boy, louder 
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than before. \ But the villagers thought he was 
again deceiving them, and nobody went to help 
him. So the shepherd boy lost all his tock, a 


“A liar will not be believed even when he babs 
the truth.” ZESOP. 


Etnunctation Drill: 


Blossoms and buds bending above beautiful 
brooks. 

Save some supper for smart, sunny Sam. 

Handsome, headstrong Henry hurt happy Hans. 

Say clearly: Why, when, where, which, white, 
while. 


THE FOUR WINDS 


In winter, when the wind I hear, 

I know the clouds will disappear; 

For ’tis the wind who sweeps the sky +, 
And piles the snow in ridges high. 


In spring, when stirs the wind, I so 
That soon the crocus buds will show; 
For ’tis the wind who bids them wake 
And into pretty blossoms break. 
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In summer, when it softly blows, 
Soon red I know will be the rose, 
For ’tis the wind to her who speaks, 
And brings the blushes to her cheeks. 
In autumn, when the wind is up, ee 
1 know the acorn’s out its cup; >. 
For ’tis the wind who takes it out, 


And plants an oak somewhere about. 


ear eat each eap 

hear Catem seach heap 

nearly beat _ teaches leap 
disappear bleat teaching leaping 


€ means the long sound of e. 


Seat Work: 
Answer the following questions: ») ~ 
1. What does the winter wind do? 
2. What does the spring wind do? 
3. What does the summer wind do? 
4. What does the autumn wind do? 


Draw a picture of a snow scene. 
Name two spring flowers; two autumn flowers. 
Li 


BELLING THE CAT 


A sly cat had her home in a gentleman’s 
house. She was a great pet, and went from room 
to room‘whenever she wished. All the mice in the 
house were afraid of her. She had such sharp 
claws and teeth, and walked so softly, they 
could n’t even tell when she was coming. 

One night they met in a dark pantry to talk 
about the cat. Old Father Sharp Eyes said, ‘‘We 
must think of a plan to get away from the cat. 
She has eaten two of my children, and she almost 
caught Mother Sharp Eyes. She will certainly 
eat us all. Not one will be left to tell the story 
if we don’t think of a plan to get away from her.”’ 
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Then they all thought very hard. One mouse 
said one thing; and another mouse said another. 
At last smart Little Short Tail stood up and 
said, ‘“‘Listen! All listen to.my plan! You know 
we never hear the cat when she comes. That is 
why she catches us. We do not have time to 
run. lLet’s hang a bell around the cat’s neck. 
Then we can hear her and scamper for our lives”’: 

\“‘Good! ~Good!”’ squeaked all the mice, little 
and big.) ‘‘Nothing like hanging a bell around 
the cat’s neck. Short Tail has thought of an 
excellent plan. We will certainly do it.” 
~Tust then old Jimmy Gray Back put his head 
on one side and looking out of the corner of his 
eye said, “‘Now, who will bell the cat?” 

And the mice, one and all, little and big, said, 
“Yes, who will bell the cat? Who? Who?” But 
not one mouse squeaked nor winked an eye. 
Not one mouse was ready to bell the cat. No, 
not one. ) | 


“Tt 1s easy to propose tmpossible remedies.” 
AESOP. 
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HOW TOMMY RAISED THE WIND 


One night the wind came knocking at our 
door. It was only a little zephyr, and it softly 
said, ‘‘Oh, do let me in, do-0-0-0.”” } 

But I wouldn’t let the little zephyr in, and 
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it grew saucy and blew and blew ae said some- 
cane that sounded like ‘‘ You-o-o-o.’ 

~ & My, but the wind was angry then, and it said, 
“im gome to cet my. big brother, and then see 

what you’ll do-o-o-o.”’ 

So the wind went away, and it all grew very 

still. But in a minute there was a rush and a 
\ roar that rattled the windows and made the house 
shake. Then I knew the big brother had come. 
With all his noise I. could..still hear~the.little 
wind calling, “Now what’ll you do-0-0-0?” 

I wasn’t afraid. I sat right up in bed and 
shouted, ‘“‘Think you’re smart, woo-o-0-0,”’ and 
then I put my head down under the bed clothes 
and that was the last I knew. 

In the morning every one was telling about 
the terrible wind and what it did. But I never 
said a word, because, you see, if I had told them 
what had happened they might have blamed me. 


Copy, and mark the vowel sounds: 


head angry clothes rush 
windows knocking minute blamed 


THE NIGHT WIND 


Have you ever heard the wind go ‘‘Yoo-0-0-0’’? 
’Tis a pitiful sound to hear! 
It seems to chill you through and through 
With a strange and speechless fear... 
’T is the voice of the night that broods outside 
When folk should be asleep, 
And many and many’s the time I’ve cried 
To the darkness brooding far and wide 
Over the land and the deep: 
‘Whom do you want, O lonely night, 
That you wail the long hours through?” 
And the night would say in its ghostly way: 
‘““Y00-0-0-0-0-0-0! z 
Y00-0-0-0-0-0-0! 
Y00-0-0-0-0-0-0!”’ 


My mother told me long ago | 
(When I was a little tad) =F 

That when the night went wailing so, 
Somebody had been bad; 

And then, when I was snug in bed, 
Whither I had been sent, 

With the blankets pulled up ’round my head, 
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I’d think of what my mother’d said, 
And wonder what boy she meant! 
And ‘‘Who’s been bad to-day?” I’d ask 

Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 
And the voice would say in its meaningful way: 
‘“Y00-0-0-0-0-0-0! 
Y00-0-0-0-0-0-0! 
Y00-0-0-0-0-0-0!”’ 


/ That this was true I must allow— 
Youll not believe it, though! 
Yes, though I’m quite a model now, 
I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say, 
Suppose you make the test; 
Suppose, when you’ve been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away | 
From mother and the rest— 
Suppose you ask, ‘‘Who has been bad ?’’ 
And then you'll hear what’s true; 
For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone: 
‘““Y 00-0-0-0-0-0-0! 
Y00-0-0-0-0-0-0! 


¥00-0-0-0-0-6-0!”” 
EUGENE FIELD. 
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Exercise for L:xpression by Lengthening the Vowel: 


everywhere — everywhere waiting and waiting 
away —away —away long — long —long 

far —far —far over and over 

roll —roll—roll on and on 

high — high — high by and by 


Everywhere, everywhere the woods were dark. 

Sail away, away, over the blue sea. 

He went far, far from home. 

The flowers were waiting and waiting for 
spring. . 

Long, long ago they flew far, far away. 

On and on, ran the merry little brook. 

By and by, I’ll climb the high, high hill. 

Roll, roll, beautiful blue ocean, roll. 

“You-—oo0-00-00,” softly ‘said the saucy 
little zephyr. i 


‘Call the pigeons, baby dear— 
Beckon them to you; 

Hear them answer lovingly, 
Coo-00! Coo-o00! Coo!” 
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PENDENG “A> DARK PLACE 


(Read silently and then tell the story) 


Once there was a dark place, a very dark 
place, and all the birds and bees and butterflies 
were talking about it. 
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A bird said, ‘‘I will go and see if it zs a dark 
place.”’ So he flew to it, and came back, saying, 
“Yes, it is a dark place.” 

Then a bee said, “‘Buzz, buzzzz! I’ll go and 
find the dark place.’’ And when he came back 
he said, ‘‘Oh, my, what a dark place I found!” 

Then a butterfly flew to find it, and when he 
came back he said, ‘‘Yes, it is a dark, dark 
place.” 

Then the wind said he would go and find it, 
and he puffed out his cheeks (this way) and blew 
himself along. When he came back he said, 
“Yes, it is the very darkest place I ever saw.” 

So then the sun said, “I’ll go and find the 
dark place,’’ and when he came back he said, ‘‘I1 
couldn’t find a dark place, and there zsz’¢ any 
dark place anywhere.” 

Why couldn’t the sun find a dark place? 


Whoever you are, be noble; 
Whatever you do, do well; 
Whenever you speak, speak kindly, 
Give joy wherever you dwell. 
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THE CARPENTER 


I thought I could saw, and I thought I could plane, », 
And I thought I was cleyer with nails, oc 

And I mended a chair (though it’s broken again), 
And I once made a couple of pails. 


But directly the carpenter came to our house 
To put up some shelves in the hall, 

And I sat by his side just as still as a mouse, 
I knew I knew nothing at all. 


He measured each part with the greatest of care 
(A foot rule’s a thing I don’t use), 

~ He labored to make the joints perfectly square, 

And he always bored holes for the screws. | > 


Now it’s all very well to go hammering round, 
And to look on a tool chest ‘as fue; 

But in future my carpenter work shall be sound, 
And done once for all, if it’s done. | 


Moral: ads 
Whatever you do, do with your might; 


Things done by halves are never donetight. 

Who seems to be talking about the carpenter? What 
lesson did he learn? What made him ashamed of his own 
work? Memorize the poem and its moral. 
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BLACKIE IN THE TRAP 
Part I 


Blackie had only one more day to stay in 
Somerset House, then Mr. Blackrat was coming 
to take him home, so of course he and Brownie 
and Ringtail and Snowwhite wanted to have all 
the fun they could. They had been sitting up 
in the sunny window seat, listening to Father 
Graybeard talk about traps. He told them about 
every kind of rat trap you can think of, so they 
would be careful and never get caught, you see. 
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“Yes, sir,’ said Father Graybeard, ‘‘you little 
rats had better be careful, and listen to ‘your 
elders, or you’// get caught in a trap some day.” 
~“ But they said they never would, and ran off, 
up the side of the wall, to play hiding; and by 
and by Brownie said: “‘I’m just as hungry as 
hungry can be; let’s go down to the pantry and 
find something nice to eat.” ty 

And Ringtail and Blackie and Snowwhite said, 
“Yes, let’s do!” 

So off they scampered to the pantry; and there 
were pies and jelly cake on the pantry shelf, and 
down on the floor Blackie saw a queer little wire 
house with an open wire chimney to it, and the 
biggest, nicest piece of cheese, right down on the 
floor of the little house. if 

‘““‘We’d better not touch that,” said Snowwhite. 
“The wire house might be one of those traps 
Father Graybeard told us about.” 

“Pshaw,° said. Blackie, “I don’t believe it! 
That is just a piece of cheese the cook doesn’t 
want, and I’m going in to eat it, because the 
door is open, and so is the chimney.”’ 

So, before Snowwhite could say another word, 
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in went Blackie, right down the chimney of the 
little wire house; and, sure enough, it was a trap, 
and when Blackie got in, he couldn’t get out. 
“Oh-o!”’ said Ringtail, ‘‘Blackie’s gone now!” 
‘“Oh-o!”’ said Snowwhite, “I told you s0, 
Blackie!” | 
Then Brownie said: ‘‘Hush, I hear somebody 


rai 


coming,” and sure enough, the cook opened the 
pantry door, and away ran Brownie and Snow- 
white and Ringtail—one right behind the other— 
up the garret steps, leaving Blackie all by himself 


in the trap. 
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Seat Work: 


1. Write the words from the lesson that 
describe the following: 
window seat. wall chimney 
fat tap: house ~ cheese 
a Copy the sentences containing these ex- 
pressions: | 
‘“Pshaw,” said Blackie. 
‘‘Oh-o!”’ said Ringtail. 
‘‘Hush, I hear somebody coming.’’ 


BLACKIE IN THE TRAP 
Parr I] | od 


“Oh, yes,” said the big fat cook, as she stooped 
down to look in the trap, “I’ve got you now! 
You are the very rat that has been eating up 
my pies and cakes. Who invited you_into my 
pantry, I’d like to know?” 

Blackie was too scared to say a word. He 
just sat up on his hind legs and crossed his front 
paws, as his mother told him to when he wanted 
to say ‘Please,’ and there was such a cunning 
look in his bright black eyes that the big cook 
just had to laugh; and then she stepped to the 
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pantry door and called: ‘‘Dorothy! Oh, Miss 
Dorothy! Run here quickly! I’ve got something 
to show you.” | 

Then Blackie heard a door open, and a pair 
of feet came dancing down the hall, and in 
rushed the little mistress of Somerset House, — 
the very same little girl that Blackie had seen 
playing so sweetly on the piano; and she had 
the same kind face, and the long brown curls. .. 

“Why, Mammy Jule,’’ she said, stooping down 
by the side of the wire cage, ‘‘what are you 
going to do with this dear little rat?”’ 

“Why, I’m going to give him to the gray 
cat,’’ said the big fat cook. ‘‘Isn’t he the very 
little gentleman that has been stealing my pies 
and cakes for these many days? Of course I’m 
going to give him to the cat!” 

“Oh, Mammy Jule, please don’t!”’ said the 
little girl. ‘‘This is the very same little rat that 
watched me the other night. See how he holds 
his front paws, and how cunning he is, sitting on 
his hind legs. I’m sure he is saying, ‘Please 
don’t give me to the cat! I won’t do so any 
more!’ Oh, give him to me, please do!” 
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Now what do you think the big fat cook 
said? At first she shook her head and _ said, 


“No.” But how could she keep from saying 
“Yes,” when the little girl begged, so hard and 
kepwe paving her hand? ~ Or course she. had to 
Bayes oles, 1-60 site anded«the trap to the dear 
little mistress of Sorherset House. You know 
what she did, don’t you, without my _ saying 
another word? Yes, she opened the trap door, 
and out skipped Blackie, and up the garret 
steps, happier than he had ever been before. 
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Ringtail and Brownie ran out to meet him, 
and little Snowwhite rubbed her soft cheek 
against him. She had been crying because she 
thought she would never see Blackie any more. 
But now they were all- glad once more, and 
Blackie never again went near another rat trap, 
for, as Father Graybeard said: ‘Little rats have 
to be caught before they learn what rat traps 
are. They will not believe their elders.” 

Pretty soon Mr. Blackrat came and carried 
Blackie home; and when he curled up by his 
mother’s side he told her all about the pretty 
music he had heard, and the wire trap, and the 
dear little mistress of Somerset House. 

And what do you suppose she said? Why, 
she would n’t believe him! She just said: “‘ Blackie, 

hush! Your imagination is something terrible!”’, | 
: Now, wasn’t she a queer mother? 
“Merry Animal Tales.” 


Seat Work: | 

What shows that the cook liked Miss Dorothy? What 
shows that Dorothy was kinder-hearted than the cook ? 
What do you think of the cook’s decision? When is a child 


like Blackie was ? 
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SHE Cll y WOUSE AND. THE 
GARDEN MOUSE 


The city mouse lives in a house;— 
The garden mouse lives in a bower, 
He’s friendly with the frogs and toads, 
And sees the pretty plants in flower. 
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The city mouse eats bread and cheese;— 
The garden mouse eats what he can; 
We will not grudge him seeds and stalks, ,, » 
Poor little timid, furry man. 
| | CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


In what ways has the garden mouse a better life than 
the city mouse? Apply the same thought to boys and girls. 
Write 8 words having ow used as ou in house. 


APPLESEED JOHN 
I have heard that long ago there lived an 
old man who was bent almost double by hard 
work and care. He wanted to do something to 
help others, but he was poor and had no money. 


“*What can I do?’ old Johnny said; 
‘I who work so hard for bread?’”’ 


One day as the old man sat thinking, a smile 
broke over his face and he clapped his hands 
and said, ‘‘There’s a way for me!~ There’s a 
way for me!’ After that he worked early and 
late, doing anything he could find to do, and 


‘‘He took ripe apples in pay for chores 
And carefully cut from them all the cores.” 
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Now these cores old Johnny put into a bag, 
and 
‘“‘When the bag was full he stole quietly away, 
No man knew where for many a day. 
Over the prairies and through the grass, 
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Whistling and singing, old Johnny passed. 
He'seemed to have no work or care 
As he marched along over fields so bare.” 


‘‘But he stopped now and then and the bag untied. - 


With pointed cane deep holes he would bore, 
And in every hole he placed a core. 1g FO 
Then covered them well’and left them there, 
In keeping of sunshine, rain, and air.” 


Sometimes in his travels old Johnny met 
Indians, who shared their food with him. And 
sometimes he worked at farmhouses for bread 
and meat. 

The men, women, and children always had a 
glad welcome for him, because 


‘He tossed up the babes and joined the boys 
In many a game of fun and noise.” 


At night they all sat around the fire and 
listened to his songs and stories. He told them 
how the owls hooted and the prairie dogs barked 
when he slept on the ground alone. He told of 
wonderful things that happened when he was a 
boy in a great city. Everybody was glad when 
he came and wanted him to stay.a long time. 
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“But he always said, ‘I have something to do, 
And I must go on and carry it through.’”’ 


Then off he went again with his bag and his 
sharp cane, stopping here and there to bore 
another hole and put in another core. 

The farmer boys often followed him for miles, 
and found out what he was ‘doing. 


“And as time passed and he worked on, 
Every one called him old Appleseed John.” 


Whenever the cores gave out, back to the city 
went Appleseed John to work for more. As he> 
went from house to house, singing and working, 
some called him lazy, while others said he was 
only crazy. But on and on he went, planting the 
apple seeds far and wide over hillside and prairie. 
Old Appleseed John knew that in after years great 
trees would tell the story of his work, 


“That blossoming sprays would form fair bowers 
And sprinkle the grass with rosy showers; 
And the little seeds his hands had aoc, 
Would become ripe apples when he was dead. 
So he kept on going far and wide, 
Till his old limbs failed him and he died.”’ 
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BABY SEED SONG 


Little brown seed, oh! little brown brother, 
Are you awake in the dark ? 

Here we lie cosily, close to each other: 
Hark to the song of the lark— 

‘““Waken!”’ the lark says, ‘‘Waken and dress you, 
Put on your green coats and gay; 

Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress you— 
Waken! ’tis morning—’tis May!”’ | 


Little brown seed, oh! little brown brother, 
What kind of flower will you be ? 

I’ll be a poppy—all white, like my mother; 
Do be a poppy like me. 

What! you’re a sunflower ?) How I shall miss you 
When you’re grown golden and high! 

But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you; 
Little brown brother, good-bye age 


Seat Work: 

Who is talking to the little brown seed ? What is meant 
by ‘‘awake in the dark?’’ What did the lark sing to the 
baby seeds? Why is May the morning of the flowers? Wha 
colors do you usually find in a poppy bed? How tall d 
sunflowers grow? ~ 
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TWO AND ONE 


Thou hast two ears, and but one mouth,— 
Remember it, I pray! 

For much theré is that thou must hear, 
And little say. 

Thou hast two eyes, and but one mouth,— 
Ponder and reason well! 

Full many things thou art to see, 
And few things tell. 

Thou hast two hands, and but one mouth,— 
Nature has rightly done; 

For she hath given two for work,— 

| For eating, one. 

Seat Work: 

Write the three questions that are answered in this poem. 
Read the words that answer each question. Think of some 
good reasons for not talking about all you hear or see. What 
lesson is taught about eating in the last stanza ? . 

When V and I together meet, 

- We make the number Six complete. 
When I with V doth meet once more, 
’Tis then we two can make but Four. 
And when that V from I 1s gone, 
Alas poor I can make but One. 
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TOMMY TINKER’S CHARM STRING © ’ 

Tommy Tinker was getting up a charm string. 

So were Bobby Shaftoe and Daffy-down-dilly 
and the Queen of Hearts and many of the other 
children in the village. 

You know what a charm string is. Just ever 
so many pretty buttons strung together and worn 
around your neck. There are glass buttons, silver 
buttons, gold buttons, brass buttons, jet buttons, 
pearl buttons, and all kinds of buttons. 

Daffy-down-dilly had the prettiest button of 
all; everybody said so. No one else had one like 
it; even the Schoolmaster knew that. 

But something sorrowful happened one day, 
for Daffy-down-dilly lost her pretty button in the 
grass. It was red, with a gold star, and though 
she looked and looked, it could n’t be found. So 
she had to go home without it. 

Early the next morning Tommy Tinker passed 
that way and found the button lying in the grass. 

First, Tommy Tinker said, “Oh, it is Daffy- 
down-dilly’s prettiest button. I will run and 
carry it to her right now.” 

Next, he said, “‘No, I’ll put it on my string 
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just for to-day. Daffy-down-dilly won’t care. To- 
morrow I will take it to her.” 

But when the next day came the button 
looked so pretty on his string Tommy Tinker 
couldn’t bear to take it off. And dear me! he 
kept it another day. How dreadful! 

Tommy Tinker felt very queer somehow. 
Why, he even did not want to meet Mother 
Goose, nor the Schoolmaster, nor the Old Woman 
who never told lies, nor,— Daffy-down-dilly, his 
very best friend. 

And queerest of all, he didn’t like to wear 
his charm string any more, but kept it wadded 
up in his trousers pocket. 

“How dreadful,’ said Tommy Tinker’s but- 
fons, — to be sept here im the «dark ‘this way! 
We love the light. What can be the matter 
with Tommy Tinker?”’ 

You know what was the matter with Tommy 
Tinker. And Tommy Tinker knew what was the 
matter, too. And what’s more, the big hall clock 
knew what was the matter. For when Tommy 
Tinker stood looking at its honest face it said, 
‘‘Tick-tack, tick-tack, take-it-back, take-it-back!”’ 
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Then what do you think Tommy Tinker did? 
Ran just as fast as ever he could and slipped 
the button into Daffy-down-dilly’s hand. And 
Daffy-down-dilly was so glad. 

And Tommy Tinker was so glad. Then he 
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wore his charm string on his neck again, and the 
buttons were glad to be in the light. 


[ING TRUST 


Les coming, boys, 
It’s almost here; 
It’s coming, girls, 
The grand New Year! 


A year to be glad in, 
Not to be bad in; 

A. year to live in, 

To gain and give in. 


A year for trying, 

And not for sighing; 
A year for striving, | 
And hearty thriving;: 


A bright New Year, 
Ob? hotd it dear: 
For God who sendeth, 


He only lendeth. 
Mary Mapes Donpce. 
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THE PIG AND THE HEN 
Pant a 


The pig and the hen, 
They both got in one pen, 

And the hen said she wouldn’t go out. 
‘‘Mistress Hen,’ says the pig, 
‘‘Don't you be quite sorb 

And he gave her a push with his snout. »’ 


“You are rough, and you’re fat, 
But who cares for all that; 

I will stay if I choose,” says the hen. 
‘No, mistress, no longer!”’ 
Says pig, “I’m the stronger, 

And mean to be boss of my pen!’’ 


Then the hen cackled out 
Just as close to his snout 
As she dare: ‘‘You’re an ill- natired brute; 
And if I had the corn, 
Just as sure as I’m born, 
I would send you to starve or to root!” 


“But you don’t own the cribs; 


So I think that my ribs. 
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Will-be never the leaner for you: 
This trough is my trough, 
And the sooner you’re off,” 
Says the pig, ‘‘why the better you’ll do!” 


-Yourre not<a bit. fair: 
And you’re cross as a bear; 
~4A47 


What harm do I do in your pen? 
But a pig is a pig, 
And I don’t care a fig 
For the worst you can say,’ says the hen. 


Copy the words and mark all o and oo sounds: 


both root Goose own ~¢_ choose 
Tommy close sooner knocking look 


THE Pio AND “CHES AES 
Part I] 


Says the pig, ‘‘You will care 
If I act like a bear 
And tear your two wings from your neck.” 
“What a nice little pen 
You have got!”’ says the hen, 
Beginning to scratch and to peck. 


Now the pig stood amazed 
And the bristles, upraised 
A moment past, fell down so sleek. 
“Neighbor Biddy,” says he, 
“Tf you’ll just allow me, 
I will show you a nice place to pick!” 
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So she followed him off, 

And they ate from one trough— 
They had quarreled for nothing, they saw; 

And when they had fed, 


‘“‘Neighbor Hen,” the pig said, | 
“Won't you stay here and roost in my straw?” 
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‘“‘No, I thank you; you see 
That. I sleep in a tree,” 
Says the hen; ‘“‘but I must go away; 
So a grateful good-by.”’ 
“Make your home in my sty,” 
Says the pig, ‘‘and come in every day.’’ 


Now my child will not miss 
The true moral of this 
Little story of anger and strife; 
For a word spoken soft /* 
Will turn enemies oft 
Into friends that will stay friends for life. 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


What was the ‘‘ soft answer ’”’ in this case ?? 
Describe first in the poet’s words and then in your own 
yi 
the effect it had. 


Seat Work: 
Make the following sentences into questions. 
1. The pig was very cross. . 
2. The pig and the hen quarreled for nothing. 
3. At last they were friends. 
4. A soft answer turns away wrath. 
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iP i AON THE a EN 


(Dramatization) 


Semoon. Lhe pic and the hen, 
They both got in one pen, 
And the hen said she wouldn’t go out. 

Pie: Get out-ol my. pen! 

Hen: til not set out of your pen. ‘Ill stay 
here as long as I please. 

Pic: No you won’t. I am bigger and stronger 
than you. I intend to be boss of my pen. 

ScHooLt: Then the hen cackled out 

Just as close to his snout 
As she dare. 

Hen: You’re an ill-natured brute. If I owned 
the corn I would not give you a bit. I’d see 
you starve first. 

Pic: Oh, you would, would you? Well, you 
don’t own the corn, and the sooner you leave 
the better it will be for you. 

rien; NW Ol. re as cross as a bear! But a pig as 
a pig, and I don’t care a fig for the worst you 
can say. 

Pig: You will care if I act like a bear, and 
tear your two wings from your neck. 
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Hen: What a fine little pen you have! What 
a nice fat pig you are! 
ScHoot: Now the pig stood amazed,. 
And the bristles, upraised 
A moment past, fell down so sleek. 
Pic: Neighbor Biddy, if you’ll just come with 
me I will show you a nice place to pick. 
ScHoot: So she followed him off, 
And they ate from one trough— 
They had quarreled for nothing, they 
Saw. 
(The pig and the hen eat together, from one trough.) 


Pic: Won’t you stay and roost in my straw, 
Neighbor Hen? You can’t find a better place. 

Hen: No, I thank you, my friend. I sleep in 
a tree, and I’d better be saying good-by. 

Pic: Good-by, Neighbor Hen. I hope to see 
you again. Good-by. : 


Hg 
Chick-chick-a-dee-dee! saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said Good-day, good Sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places 
Where January brings few faces. 


R. W. EMERSON. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON 


(Read the story silently and then tell it) 
This is a very old story about the man in 
the moon. 
One Sunday a man said, ‘“‘I must get some 
wood to-day.” 
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‘No, no!” said his wife. ‘‘It is Sunday. We 
must not work; we must rest.” 

“I do not care if it is Sunday,” said the man. 
“Tam going to work in the woods.” 

The squirrels saw the man working in the 
woods, and they ran away; the birds saw the 
man, and they flew away. Then a giant came 
along, and he saw the man working on Sunday. — 

“What are you doing?’’ said he. 

‘““Can’t you see that I am getting wood?”’ 

“Do you know what day it is?” 

“Yes, but I don’t care.” 

“Very well; then you must leave the earth 
and go and live in the moon. There you shall 
always carry fagots on your back.’’ 

Some people think to this day they can see 
the man in the moon, with the load of fagots 


on his back. | 
Old German Tale. 


You say the earth is full of badness; 

Then help, my boy, to make more gladness. 
Somehow the time will surely come, 

When no wrongs lurk beneath the sun; 
With evil from her bosom hurled, 

The earth will be a clean, true world, 
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THE SNOW BIRD 


When all the ground with snow is white, 
The merry snowbird comes, 

And hops about with great delight 
To find the scattered crumbs 4 


How clad he Seenmts to get to eat 
A piece of cake or bread! 

He wears no shoes upon his feet, 
Nor hat upon his head! 
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But happiest is he, I know, 
Because no cage with bars 

Keeps him from walking on the snow, 
And printing it with stars. 


Seat Work: 


1. Cut stars like those the snowbird makes. 

2. Draw a picture of the snowbird. 

3. Give words that rime with fa snow, ground, 
stars, cake, hops. 


MY LADY WIND 
My Lady Wind is very tall, 
As tall as she can be; 
Her hands can shake the tallest bough 
Upon the tallest tree, 
And even reach up to the sky, 
And twirl the clouds about, 
And rattle them for thundering, 
And shake the raindrops out. 
And yet so light, so light she steps 
Upon the flowers and grass, 
They only need to bow their heads 
To let my lady pass. 
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You cannot see my Lady Wind, 
Though you can hear her plain, 

And watch her tread the clovers down 
That rise so quick again. | 

And I know just how she would look, 
So-tall, and full of. grace, ' 

With bright hair streaming out behind, 
And such a lovely face! 


My Lady Wind is grand and strong, 
And yet so full of glee, 

She almost says, ‘‘My little maid, 
Come, have a race with me.” — 


Seat Work: 
What do you think Lady wind seems to say when she is 


je,angry? Write as many words as you can in which e7 or ey 


~ has the sound of long a. 


HOW FIRE CAME TO THE INDIANS 


Once, long, long ago, they say there was but 
one spark of fire upon all the earth, and that 
spark was guarded by two old witches. 

Now the Indians wanted the spark of fire to 
use, and they planned a way to get it. All the 
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animals promised to help them, and the coyote 
was to be the leader. | 

Just outside the Indian village, the coyote 
placed a frog; a little farther on, he set a squir- 
rel; beyond the squirrel he set a serpent; be- 
yond the serpent he set a wolf; beyond the wolf 
he set a wild horse; beyond the wild horse he 
set a lion; and beyond the lion was the old 


witches’ atin. 
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The old witches were often lonely, and after all 
the animals were in their places the coyote went 
to call upon them. They were very glad to see 
him, and after a few minutes’ talk the coyote 
said: “‘The Indians are in need of fire. Can you 
not spare them one small ember?” 

But the witches answered, ‘‘It has been left 
to us to guard, and we dare not give away the 
tiniest spark.” " ; 

At that the coyote went to the window and 
looked out, and as that was the signal that had 
been agreed upon between himself and the other 
animals, the lion began to roar; the wild horse 
began to neigh; the wolf began to howl; the ser- 
pent began to hiss; the squirrel began to chatter; 
and the frog began to croak, 

The two old witches were so frightened a9 
the terrible noise that they ran outside to see 
what it was all about. 

At that the coyote seized an ember in his 
mouth and ran away with it. 

The old witches saw the flashing ember and 
started after. Faster than the wind they flew, 
and would soon have overtaken the coyote, but 
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just as his strength gave out he reached the lion, 
and laying down the spark of fire, he said to the 
lion, ‘‘Here, friend, haste away with it.” 


The lion picked up the ember and bounded _ 


away, with the witches in hot pursuit; but just as 
his strength gave out he reached the wild horse, 
and laying down the spark of fire, he said to the 
wild horse, ‘‘Here, friend, haste away with it.” 
The wild horse picked up the ember and gal- 
loped away, with the witches in hot pursuit; but 
just as his strength gaye out he reached the 
wolf, and laying down the spark of fire, he said 
to the wolf, “Here, friend, haste away with it.” 
The wolf picked up the ember and loped ‘3 


away, the witches in hot pursuit; but just as his 


strength gave out he reached the serpent, and 
laying down the spark of fire, he said to the ser- 
pent, ‘‘Here, friend, haste away with it.” 


The serpent picked up the ember and glided... 


away, the witches in hot pursuit; but just as his 
strength gave out he reached the squirrel, and 
laying down the spark of fire, he said to the 
squirrel, ‘‘Here, friend, haste away with it.” 
The squirrel picked up the ember and ran 
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away, the witches in hot pursuit; but just as his 
strength gave out he reached the frog, and lay- 
ing down the spark of fire, he said to the frog, 
“Here, friend, haste away with it.” 

The frog picked up the ember and hopped 
away, with the witches in hot pursuit. But the 


witches were too swift for him, and they caught 
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him by the tail. The frog was so frightened 
that his eyes bulged, but he gave one more great 
jump, and, leaving his tail in the witches’ hands, 
he hopped into the midst of the Indian village. 

And so the Indians had fire! But the frog 
lost his tail, and his eyes have bulged ever since. 


Phonic Drill: 


Say long a, e, 1, 0, u in a light tone 
a, e€, 1, 0, u in a deep tone 
a, €,-1, O, U in a questioning tone 
a, e, i, 0, u in a forceful tone 


Exercise for Enunctiation: 
With the skin he made him mittens; 
Made them’ with the fur side inside; 
Made them with the skin side outside; 
He, to get the warm side inside, 
Put the inside skin side outside; 
He, to get the cold side outside, 
Put the warm side, fur side inside, 
That’s why he put the fur side inside,. 
Why he put the skin side outside, 
Why he turned them inside outside, 
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SPRING 


aed der by che river 

Shakes out her powdery curls; 
~ The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 


The little birds fly over, 
And oh, how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. 


The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet; 

Phe frogs begine te Tripple, 
A music clear and sweet. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 

The dandelions shine. 


And just as many daisies 
As their soft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather, 
All fair in white and gold. 
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Here blows the warm red clover, 
There peeps the violet blue; 
O happy little children! 
God made them all for you.’ 
CELIA THAXTER. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 


—— 


Exercise for Expression: 
‘To-morrow I’ll do it,” says Bennie; 
“T will, by and by,” says Seth; 
‘“‘Not now—pretty soon,’’ says Jennie; 
“In a minute,” says little Beth. 
Oh, dear little people, remember 
That, true as the stars in the sky, 
The little streets of To-morrow, 
Pretty Soon, and By and By 
Lead one and all 
‘To the city of Not At All. 
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THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON DOGS 
: I. Tue Voyace 

“Pull in the gangplank, boys! Pull in the 
gangplank!”’ Ns 

Slowly the old ship moved, and we were off 
to a new and strange land. Our master was a 
sea captain, and he often took us on long trips 
with him; but we didn’t like to be shut up in a 
cabin and hear nothing but the splashing of the 
water am the time. _ 

‘ Once when we were on the ocean a terrible _ 
storm arose and it lasted for days and days. 
The ship rolled, and tumbled, and pitched, and 
finally struck a great rock.;, How frightened 
evérybody was and how they screamed and ran 
about! Fan and I certainly thought we were 
going to the bottom of the sea. Our master and 
all the passengers, except one family, Jumped 
into the lifeboats and were rowed away. 

Mr. Robinson, his wife, and four boys were 
in the cabin when the crash came, and they did 
not know that the others were leaving the ship. 
When they went on deck and found that they 


were alone, they knelt in prayer and asked God ° 
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- to still the angry waves and to take care of 
them. Next morning the sky was clear, the sea 
smooth, and land in sight. : 

Mr. Robinson knew that the wreck would soon 
go to pieces and that they must reach land in 
some way or be drowned; so they made a raft 

by fastening empty tubs together. | 

James, the youngest of the Robinson boys, 
found Fan and me tied in the captain’s cabin. 
He liked dogs, and the moment he saw us he 
wanted us to go ashore with him, so he unfast- ). 
ened our chains and led us to the raft. But his 
father shook his head and said, ‘‘No, James, 
they are too heavy, and would eat much and 
provide nothing.” 

Fan and I heard what they said but we kept 
still and nobody knew what we were thinking, 
but we didn’t intend, to stay on that ship and 
starve. No, indeed, we did not; we knew too 
much for that. 

Food, clothes, tools, and a little of almost 
everything was put into the tubs; then the family 
got in and pushed off to sea. The boys cried 
when they saw us:standing on the deck lovking 
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wistfully at them; but Mr. Robinson said, ‘‘No, 
we cannot take them.”’ | 

The old raft moved farther and farther away; 
the ducks and the geese swam beside it; the 
pigeons flew over it; and then came a great 
splash, and Fan and I were close behind. The 
boys clapped their hands and shouted, ‘‘Good 
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Turk! Good Fan! Come with us!’’ That was 
just what we intended to do; but it was a long 
distance to land and we grew very tired swim- 
ming so far. We beat the raft though, and 
when the boys reached the shore we barked a 
welcome to them. | 

They were glad to have Fan and me there, 
and at once called us ‘“‘the Swiss Family Robin- 
son dogs.”’ 


Name the speaker in the lesson. Pronounce and spell 

the following words : . 
asked past faster passed 
asking master unfastened passing 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON DOGS 
II. Our New Home 


In a short time the tent was up, beds were 
made, and lobster soup was ready for supper. Fan 
and I didn’t like soup, so we ate raw lobsters 
and clams. Everybody was so glad to be on 
land that eating soup with clam shells for 
spoons, sleeping on beds of leaves, and hearing 
wolves howl were not hardships at all. 
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Early next morning Mr. Robinson, Fritz, and I 
started off to see the island. Fan was left at home 
to take care of Mrs. Robinson and the children. 

( I shall never forget that trip as long as I 
live’ I saw so many wonderful things I can’t 
remember half of them. \There were birds with 
bright feathers, strange~plants, wild pigs, and 
hundreds and hundreds of monkeys—old ones, big 
ones, homely ones, and little ones. I ran right into 
the middle of a troop of them, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye they were in the tops of the tallest 
trees, grinning at me: - I pretended that, 2 digs t 
care, but I did; I wanted to catch one of them. 

When Fritz and his father came and saw the 
monkeys in the tops of the trees they threw 
stones at them. I don’t believe they tried to hit 
them, because they did not throw straight or 
high enough; but the monkeys thought they 
did, and scolded and scolded. Pretty soon they 
began to pick coconuts and to throw them at 
ice hat was just what-Mr. Robinson and: Fritz 
- wanted, and they laughed as they filled their 
bags with fresh nuts. 

I ran ahead and soon found another troop of 
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monkeys. That was my chance. An old mother 
monkey was feeding her baby and did not see 
me in time to get away, so I caught her and 
killed her just as I would a rat. Fritz scolded 
me when he came up and saw what I had done, 
and I felt ashamed of it. He took the little one 
in his arms and began to pet her. But as soon 
as I came near she scratched and climbed upon 
his back and was terribly frightened. 

After a while Fritz grew tired and said since 
I had killed her mother I ought to help carry 
the baby. So he put her on my back and she 
sat up and rode like a monkey in a circus. _ I 
didn’t like that at all, but I thought I would 
better not say so. I was glad though that she 
grew tired of riding and jumped off before we 
reached home, because I didn’t want the boys 
to make fun of me. 

They heard us coming and ran to meet us. 
The moment they saw the baby monkey they 
screamed, ‘‘A monkey! A monkey! Where did 
you get it? How did you catch it?” 

I think everybody was glad then that I killed 
the mother and that we had the baby. She was 
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and always was a great pet 


in the family. At first 


named Nip at once, 


Nip would not eat any- 


so the boys dipped handkerchiefs in coco- 


nut milk and gave them to her to suck. But she 


thing, 


<a teen 


and often stole all our eggs. 


soon learned to eat, ~- 


ale gil 


Nobody seemed to think it was bad—because 
Nip did it, I suppose. 


1. Describe the events between those illustrated on pages 
167 and 171. Tell the story of the picture on page 173. 
After next lesson write what you think might be a true 
account of how Fan lost her life. What does Fan seem to 
think in the last sentence ? . 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON DOGS 
III. Tue Ficut witn THe Porcupine 


r One day Fan and I had a hard fight with a por- 
cupine. We had never seen such an animal before.) 
It was covered with quills that were as sharp as 
needles, and every time we tried to fight it would 
back up against us and prick us with them. 


Fritz heard us barking and came out to rescue | 


us by shooting the porcupine. He knew what 
it was and took some of the quills home to his 
mother to sew with. They made me a blanket 
out of the skin of the porcupine, and when I had 
that on, all covered with sharp quills, I could 
fight any animal, and I never felt at all afraid. 

Years and years passed, and no-one came to 
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the island to disturb us. We were happy and 
quite content with our wild life, and each day 
learned something new. 

We caught a young buffalo, killed packs of 
wolves, learned how to fish, and had one hard 
fight with a lion and lioness. It was in this 
fight that dear Fan lost her life. 
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The boys dug a grave for her and placed a 
large flat rock over it. James wrote these lines, 
and they would have been put on her tombstone | 
if we had lived in America: | 


> 
> 


‘Sacred to the memory of the good Fan. 
A pattern of what a dog should be, 
OX model of fidelity, » 

She died the > death of the brave.” 


I could tell many more things about our life 
on the island, but I want you to read 7he Swiss 
Famtly Robinson. 

Retold from “The Swiss Family Robinson.” 


Seat Work: 
Describe in your own words the following: 


1. The sailing of the ship. 

The dogs. 

Making a raft. 

Sailing of the raft. 

The island. 

Bringing the monkey home. 

“Gay the lines that were written for Fan, 
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WILD GEESE 


Honk, honk, honk! 

See the wild geese passing, passing by. 
Honk, honk, honk! 

Listen to them calling, calling from the sky! 
Honk, honk, honk! 


Down the long highway they’re winging; 
Through the great gray vault they ’re swinging; 
From far, far away they’re bringing 
Greetings from the icy North! 
Honk, honk, honk! 
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Loud and clear their cries are falling; 
From the vault o’erhead they’re calling; 
What a noisy chorus falling, falling, 
As they hail you from the sky! 
Honk, honk, honk! 


Down to warmer climes they’re going; 
Down to waters smoothly flowing, | 
Among rice fields and green things growing, 
Downward to the sunny South! | 
Honk, honk, honk! 


How I love to see them swinging, 
Love to hear their loud cries ringing, 
As outspread their wings they’re flinging, .. 
Strong-winged travelers of the sky! 
Honk, honk, honk! 


There is nothing half so winning 
As a flock of wild geese swinging, 
Wild geese swiftly, swiftly winging, 
Winging southward in the fall! 
Honk, honk,¢honk! 
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THE HUSBAND WHO WAS /LO sou, 
THE HOUSE 4 

| \Onte on a time| there: was a man/so surly and 

cross, he never thought his wife did anything right’ 

Bre ihe* house. So, _one evening in hay-making 

time, he» came. home scolding, and showing his 

teeth, and making a dust.) ~ 

“Dear love, don’t be so’angry; there’s a good | 

‘man,’ said his goody. ‘to-morrow let’s change — 
our work. ‘Tl go out with the mowers and mow, 

; and you shall mind the house/at home.” | 

Yes, the. husband. thought that would do very 
well. He was quite willing, he said. 

-So, early next. morning, his * goody took a 
Lith over her neck, and went out into’ the hay- 
field with ‘the mowers, and. began to mow; but 
the man was to ene the house, and do the work 
aehomeles 7% 

‘First. -of_all, he wanted to churn the batters 
but when he. had. churned awhile, he: got thirsty, - 
a went down to. the cellar to tap-.a barrel of 

‘gSo, just when he had knocked in the bung, 
= was putting the tap into the cask, he heard 
- overhead the pig come into the kitchen. Then off 
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he ran up the cellar steps, with the tap in his 
hand, as fast as he could, to look after the pig, 
lest it should upset the churn; but when he got 
up, and saw the pig had already knocked the 
churn over, and stood there, rooting and grunting 


ee 
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amongst the cream which was running all over 
the floor, he got so wild with rage that he quite 
forgot the ale barrel, and ran at the pig as hard 
Paso ne could. «He caught. it; too, just’ as it ran 
out of doors, and gave it such a kick that piggy 
lay for dead on the spot. Then all at once he 
remembered he had the tap in his hand; but when 
he got down to the cellar, every drop of ale had 
run out of the cask. 

Then he went into the dairy and found enough 
cream left to fill the churn again, and so he began 
to churn, for butter they must have at dinner. 
When he had churned a bit, he remembered that 
their milking cow was still shut up in the byre, 
and adn’ t had a bit to eat or a drop to drink 
all the morning, though the sun was high. Then 
all at once he thought "twas too far to take her 
down to the meadow, so he’d just get her up on 
the housetop—for the house, you must know, 
was thatched with sods, and a fine crop of grass 
was growing there. Now their house lay close up 
against a steep down, and he thought if he laid 
a plank across to the thatch at the back he’d 
easily get the cow up. 
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But still he couldn’t leave the churn, for there 
was his little babe crawling about on the floor, 
and ‘‘if I leave it,’’ he thought, ‘‘the child is safe j- 
to upset it.” So he took the churn on his back, 
and went out with it; but then he thought he’d 
better first water the cow before he turned her out 
on the thatch; so he took up a bucket to draw 
water out of the well; but, as he stooped down at — 
the well’s brink, all the cream ran out of the churn 
over his shoulders, and so down into the well. 

\ Now it Was near dinner time, and he hadn’t 
even got the butter yet; so he thought he’d best 
boil the porridge, and filled the pot with water, 
and hung it over the fire’) When he had done 
that, he thought the cow might perhaps fall off 
the thatch and break her legs or her neck. So he 
got up on the house to tie her up. One end of 
the rope he made fast to the cow’s neck, and the 
other he slipped down the chimney and tied 
round his own thigh; and he had to make haste, 
for the water now began to boil in the pot, and 
he had still to grind the oatmeal. 

So he began to grind away; but while he was 
hard at it, down fell the cow off the housetop 
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after all, and as she fell, she dragged the man up 
the chimney by the rope. There he stuck fast; 
and as for the cow, she hung halfway down the 
wall, swinging between heaven and earth, for she 


could neither get down nor up. 
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And now the goody had waited seven lengths 
and seven breadths for her husband to come and 
call them home to dinner; but never a call they 
had. At last she thought she’d waited long 
enough, and went home. But when she got there 
and saw the cow hanging in such an ugly place, 
she ran up and cut the rope in two with her 
scythe. But as she did this, down came her 
husband out of the chimney; and so when his’ 
old dame came inside the kitchen, there she found 
him standing on his-head in the porridge pot. 


Then he vowed by the sun, the moon and the stars 
And the green leaves on the tree, 

“If my wife doesn’t do a day’s work in her life 
She shall ne’er be ruled by me.”’ 


Seat Work: ws 
L% ALM 

1. Tell how the man came to trade work with his wife. 

2. Write the story of the picture on page 178. 

3. Write the whole story of which part is shown in the 
picture on page 181. 

4. How much work did the woman do out in the field ? 

5. How could she mow better than he could keep 
house ? 
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POPE Ov BLE 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
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And that was the time when our little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


‘‘Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!” 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song © 
Awakened our little Boy Blue— 

Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Aye, faithful to little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place— 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 

And they wonder, as waiting the long years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 

What has become of our little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 

EUGENE FIELD. 


Seat Work: 
Copy words, and mark a, c, and g sounds: 
flashed stanch angel place 
become grief passing danger 
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POG OP FLANDERS 


I. NeELLo anp PaATRASCHE 

Far across the bright blue waters lived Nello 
and his dear old grandfather, in a quiet little 
village of Flanders. Nello was a gentle, golden- 
haired little boy, with Beene red cheeks and soft 
_ dark eyes. 

Their home was only a little mud hut, with 
beans and pumpkins growing around. But Nello 
was young and the grandfather loving, and kind 
to the boy, and they were very happy together. 

In) tie muddle iof “the village’ ran ~a. great 
canal, shaded on each side by tall poplars and 
bending alders. Day after day little Nello ran 
along on the edge of the bank in little wooden 
shoes with his pink legs showing above. Day 
after day he gazed into the water, seeing the 
queer little houses with their bright red roofs, 
white walls, and pretty green blinds, and his 
own happy face smiling back at him. 

Now Patrasche was a dog—a homely yellow 
dog of Flanders. His head was large, his legs 
bowed, his ears stood up like a wolf’s, and his . 
feet were broad and flat from much toil. He 
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was a slave, a slave to his cruel master, who 
piled a cart quite high with pots and pans and 
images of brass and tin, and walked idly by 

while he let Patrasche drag it over the stony — 
roads and through the dusty street. | 


At night the patient Patrasche was repaid for ~~ 


his hard work by blows and angry words, and 
driven supperless into the street to find a bed as 
best he might. 

One day as he was toiling faithfully along 
in the scorching sun, hungry and thirsty, for he 
had had nothing to eat or drink for many hours, 
he fell in the dusty road. There he lay scarcely , 
breathing; for he was sore from blows, blinded 
by dust, and sick unto death. 

His master, thinking his life so nearly gone 
that Patrasche would no longer be of use to 
him, roughly tore the harness from his body 
and, kicking the dog to one side into the ditch, 
pushed the cart lazily along up the hill. 

What cared he? Patrasche was only a dog, 
he reasoned, born for toil and the cart, and dogs 
were of little value in Flanders. Besides, had he. 
not gotten good value out of Patrasche? The 
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beast had cost next to nothing, while for two 
long weary years he had toiled without ceasing; 
toiled early and late, in cold and heat; through 
storm or shine. 

It was a day for merrymaking. Hundreds of 
people in quaint Flemish carts or wagons, on 
foot or riding long-eared mules, were hurrying 
joyously past, on to the fair. Few saw Patrasche; 
some stopped for just a glance, but not one 
stayed to help him. 

By and by, among a group of pleaeme seekers, 
there came an old man. He was poorly dressed 
and slowly made his way over the sharp stones 
and through the white dust. Running along by his 
side, now here, now there, was a curly-haired child. 

Suddenly they saw the dog, lying motionless 
amid the weeds in the grass-grown ditch. Turn- 
ing aside, they knelt down in the grass beside 
him, their eyes full of tenderest pity. And thus 
it was they met—the happy Nello and big, 
yellow Patrasche. 

So it came to pass, as night fell over the 
little town, that old Jehan Daas drew the poor 
old dog to his own little mud hut. 
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They made him a bed in one corner of the 
hut upon a pile of dry grass and leaves, and 
there he lay, hearing the soft prattle of the 
childish voice and feeling only the loving touch 
of the old man’s hand. 

As the days passed they grew to love him, and 
oft in the stillness of the night they listened for 
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his quiet breathing to tell them he was still alive. 

At last one day he rose and gave a long, low 
bark. The old man wept for joy, while Nello 
danced with delight to see the dog well and 
strong again, and ran to hang a chain of daisies 
around his neck. 

Now all the time Patrasche had been sick and 
useless he had heard no harsh words and felt no 
cruel blows. . In his deep brown eyes was a look 
of wonder, and in his heart had grown a great 
love for little Nello and kind old Jehan Daas. 


Exercise for Expression: 
He was a Slave, a slave to his cruel master. 
Slowly, so slowly, he made his way over the 
sharp stones. 
A look of wonder was in his deep brown eyes. 


Phonic drill on sounds of Oo: 


O » ~0 Gren O 
coral homely horns soft 
poplars Nello porcupine —_ broth 


Make a list of words from your book that con- 
tain these sounds of a. 
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THE MILLER UF 
THE DE& 


There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 
Beside the river Dee; 

He worked and sang from morn till night— 
No lark more blithe than he; 

- And this the burden of his song 
Forever used td be: 

‘I envy nobody—no, not I— 
And nobody envies me!”’ 


“Thou’rt wrong, my friend,’’ said good King Hal, 
“As wrong as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 
I’d gladly change with thee. 
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And tell me now, what makes thee sing, 
With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I’m a king, 
Beside the river Dee?”’ 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap, 
“T earn my bread,” quothhe; 

“I love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three; 

I owe no penny I| cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn 
That feeds my babes and me.”’ 


“Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
“Farewell, and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee; 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee; 
Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee!”’ CHARLES MACKAY. 


Dee, ariver in England; King Hal, nickname for King 
Henry V. of England. What do you learn of the miller from 
the first three lines? In what way was he like the lark? 
What was the burden, or chorus, of his song? In what did 
King Hal say the miller was wrong? What question did the 
king ask the’ miller? Try to tell why the king was not as 
happy as the miller. 
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A DOG OF FLANDERS 
[I. How PatrascHe HeEtpep NELLo 

The old man and the little child were poor 
—very poor indeed. It was seldom they had 
enough to eat, often nothing at all, but Patrasche 
was always welcome to his share.» 

There was little old Jehan Daas could find to 
do to earn even their simple food. Each day he 
drew into town with a little old cart his neigh- 
bors’ cans of fresh milk, and each night he 
brought them back the shining yellow coins in 
exchange. But it was getting too hard work for 
the old man, for the city was more than a mile 
away, the roads were rough, and the loads 
seemed heavy. 

Patrasche used to lie in a sunny corner and 
watch the old cart with its load of shining brass 
cans come and go. He was only a dog, to be 
sure, but he was very grateful. 

One day when he was well, he lay with a 
thoughtful look in his brown eyes, watching old 
Jehan get ready to start. And it happened next 
morning when the old man had loaded the cart 
Patrasche walked quietly over and placed himself 
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between the handles. With signs and pleading 
looks he showed his willingness to earn his bread 
and homely shelter. But old Jehan shook his 
head and said, ‘‘Nay, nay, my dog! Stop thou at 
Nome-and rest. God never made thee to toil.” 

But Patrasche, not contented with this. and 
finding they would not harness him, caught hold 
of the cart with his strong teeth and tried to draw 
ioe At last. the old man, finding ‘it- was of no 
use to refuse, fastened Patrasche to the cart so 
he could pull it. And this he did each morning 
of his life. 

Jehan was very thankful to the kind fate 
that had led him, on that fair midsummer day, 
to the dying dog. When winter came again and 
the roads were rough, he could scarcely have 
drawn the heavy load through the deep snow 
had it not been for the strength of Patrasche. 

As for the dog, he was well and content. 
It seemed heaven to him, after the heavy burden 
his old master had made him carry, to start out 
Sedeheiiermms by the side of the kind old man, 
drawing the little light cart and its load of 
shining cans. 
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His work was over very early in the day and 
then came time for rest or play, to run through. 
the fields or romp with little Nello. By and by 
the child, who by this time was six years old, 
took his grandfather’s place beside the cart, sold 
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milk, and brought the money to the neighbors. 
It was a pretty picture these two made,—the 
old green cart drawn by the great yellow dog 
Uacoesnie) harness: Of brass, and .Nello. in. fis 
wooden shoes running beside. | 

They were never known to complain. Even 
when the icicles cut the willing feet of Patrasche, 
and the cold numbed the boy’s little bare legs, 
.they trudged cheerily on. 

Sometimes upon the streets they used to meet 
the dogs that toiled from early dawn till set of 
sun and were repaid by blows and kicks and 
driven supperless to bed. In his heart Patrasche 
-was very thankful to the good fortune that had . 
given him easy work and such a loving little 
face to smile down upon him. 

They did their work so faithfully together 
that old Jehan had no need to go again, but 
could stop at home and sit in the door to dream 
and doze and watch for them to come. And on 
their return Nello would unfasten the rude _ har- 
ness, and Patrasche shake himself until he was 
free from the cart,.and together they would go 
in to the scanty meal of bread and milk. 
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Then sitting at the old man’s knee they 
listened to his simple tales or watched the 


shadows lengthen from the tall church spire and © © 


night fall over the quaint little Flemish town. 
Retold from ‘‘A Dog of Flanders”’ 


“He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast.” 


Exercise for Expression: 


If a string is in a knot, 
Patience will untie it. 

Patience can do many things; ) 
Did you ever try it? 


If twas sold at any shop 
I should like to buy it. 

But you and I must find our own; 
No other can supply it. 


ti sometimes says sh: 
patient attention reflections 


patience motionless imagination 
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THE SOWER 


Sower, you surely know 

That the harvest will never grow 

Except for the angels of Sun and Rain, 
Who water and ripen the springing grain. 


Child, with the sower sing! 

Love is in everything! 

The secret is deeper than we can read! 

But we gather the grain if we sow the seed. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


eR CLEGES AND THE CHERRIES 
Part | 


Listen, and you shall hear of a brave man of 
the olden time. 

When Uther, the father of the great King 
Arthur, was king, there lived a knight by the 
name of Sir Cleges. He was so gentle and open 
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of hand that he gave freely to all the poor, and 
he did no man harm.,.412 5 

This knight had a gentle wife, the best of her - 
day. She was ever of good cheer and merry. 

Every year at Christmas Sir Cleges would hold 
a great feast. Rich and poor in the country round 
came to this feast. — There were music and mirth, 
and rich gifts of rébes and jewels, horses, gold )y 
and silver, for the guests. ¥% ‘2 : 

But at the last his goods began to fail, so that 
he had little wealth left. His proud friends and 
servants began to fall away from him on every 
side. None would dwell with him in his poverty. 

It befell that one Christmas the king made a 
great feast. Sir Cleges heard the noise of thay 
king’s feast and his heart was cast down, For he 
was forgotten as if he had been dead. He was too 
poor to go to court and he had no gifts to send. 

As he stood mourning, his good wife came t0o-— 
him. ‘‘My lord,’ she said, ‘‘I pray you cease to 
mourn. On this Christmas day put aside your 
sorrow. Go we to our meal now, and make merry 
as best we may.’ They went in. to eat of such 
victuals as they had, and made merry together. 
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Then Sir Cleges forgot his sorrow. He went 
into his garden, and there gave thanks for the 
content that had come into his heart. 

‘As he knelt under a tree, he felt a bough upon 
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his head. He rose up .and laid his hand upon 
the bough, and behold, a marvel was before him. 
Green leaves he found upon the bough, and round 
cherries (for it was a cherry tree) in plenty. 

“Dear God,” said he, ‘‘ what manner of berry 
may this be that grows at this time of the year? 
At this season I knew not any tree bore fruit.”’ 

He tasted the fruit, and it was the best that 
ever he had eaten. He cut off a little bough to 
show his wife, and took it into the house. 

‘‘Lo, wife,’ said he, “here is a new thin® On 
a cherry tree in our garden | found this fruit. 
This is a great marvel.” 

_ Then said his wife with gladness, “Let us fill 
a basket, and to-morrow you shall go to the king, 
and give the cherries to him for a present.” 

On the morrow when it was light, the wife 
made a basket ready. Sir Cleges took a staff, 
for he had no horse to ride. He set oufom foot 
with his gift for the king. 

In time he came to the caste. Sir Cleges 
thought to enter at the great gate. But he was 
clad in poor and simple clothing, and the porter 


barred the way. 
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“Churl,”’ eid the porter, “withdraw, or I will 

break your head. Go stand with the beggars.”’ 

‘‘Good sir,’’ said Sir Cleges, ‘‘I pray you let me in. 

I have a gift for the king. Behold what I bring.” 
901 | 


/The porter took the basket, lifted the lid, and 
beheld the cherries. Well he knew that for sucha 
gift he who brought it would have a great reward.\ 

“You come not into this place,” he said, ae 
less you promise me the third part of whatsoever 
the king gives you, whether it be silver or gold ”’ 

Sir Cleges said, “I agree,’ and the porter gave | 
him leave to enter. a 

/But at the hall door stood an_usher with a 
staff. ‘‘Go back, churl,’’ he cried. AT will break 
every bone in your body, if you press farther.” 

‘Good sir,’ said the patient Sir Cleges, ‘‘cease 
your angry mood. I have here a present for the 
king: behold whether it be true or false.” 

The usher lifted the lid of the basket, and saw 
the cherries. ‘‘You come not in yet, churl,’”’ he 
answered, ‘‘until you grant me the third part of 
whatsoever the king gives you for these cherries.” 

_Sir Cleges saw no other way, and granted what 
the usher asked. Then with sadder heart he took 
the basket into the king’s hall. 


Tell the story of the picture on page 199. What sentence 
describes the picture on page 201 ? 
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SIR CLEGES AND THE CHERRIES 
Paat 21 

The king’s steward walked to and fro in the 
hall among the lords and knights. To Sir Cleges 
he came and said, ‘‘Who made you so bold as to 
come in here? Get hence, with your rags, and 
that quickly.” oes 

“IT have here brought a present for the king,” 
answered Sir Cleges. 

‘The steward took the basket and opened it. 
“Never saw I such fruit at this season of the 
year,’ he cried, ‘‘nd;, not since I was born) You 
shall not come nigh the king unless you erant me 
the third part of whatsoever the king gives you. 
This. I will have; or no farther do you go.” 

Sir Cleges saw nothing for it but to agree. 
“Whatsoever the king grants as you shall have 
a third part, be*it less or more.’ 

_Up to the throne Sir Cleges went, and knelt 
before the king. He uncovered the basket and 
showed the: cherries. 

‘‘This is a fair gift,’ said the king, and he bade 
Sir Cleges sit down to feast. 

When the feast was done, the king bade a 
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squire call before him the poor man that had 
brought the cherries. | 

“JT thank you heartily,’’ said the king, ‘‘for 
your gift. You have honored my feast and my 
guests, young and old, and you have honored me 
also\, Whatsoever you will have, I will grant you.” 

«Noble king,’ said Sir Cleges, “‘since I may 
choose for myself, I pray you grant me twelve 
strokes, to deal out as I please, even in this hall 

“Then answered the king, ‘‘I repent what I have 
granted you. It were better that-you had gold: 
you have more need of it.” 

But Sir Cleges asked again for the twelve 
strokes. The king was sad, but nevertheless he 
granted it. wa 

Sir Cleges took his staff and went into the 
hall. He found the proud steward, and gave him 
such a stroke that he fell down like a log before 
them all. Then Sir Cleges gave him three other 
strokes, so that he cried out, ‘Sir, please smite me 
no more.’’ 

Out of the hall Sir Cleges went to the usher. 
When he met him he dealt him that which he 
would remember for many a day. ‘Take your 
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strokes,’’ said Sir Cleges. ‘‘You have here the 
third part of my reward.”’ 

Then he went to the porter and gave him 
four strokes also. ““You have the third part of 
my reward,’ said Sir Cleges, ‘‘according to my 
promise.” | 

Then Sir Cleges knelt before the king and 
thanked him for his reward. But the king asked 
him why he had paid the twelve stakes to the 
three servants. 

“Sire, | could not enter your presence until I 
had granted each one of these three the third part 
of whatsoever you granted me.” 

The lords both old and young, and all that 
were with the king, made merry, and the king 
could scarce withhold his laughter. . 

The king sent for the three servants. ‘Have 
you had your reward?” he asked. 

But the servants only looked with anger at 
Sir Cleges. 

Then said the king to Sir Cleges, ‘‘What is 
your name, good man? Tell me truly.” 

aiieow Cleses’ she answered.. “I was your 
own knight, my good king.”’ 
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‘‘Are you Sir Cleges who served me, and was 
so generous and free, and so stout in the fight?” 

“Even so, my g000 king; so was “ until ~ 
poverty came to me.’ 

Then the king gave Sir Cleges all that be- 
longed of right to a knight. He gave him also 
a castle, with many other gifts, that he might live 
with mirth and joy. And Sir Cleges rode home 
to his wife, and told her all that had been given 
him; and they lived in happiness to the end of 
their days. . 

Retold from ‘‘A Wonder Book of Old Romance.” 


. Seat Work : 
1. How did Sir Cleges become poor ? 


2. Tell how he came to have a rare present for the 
King. 

3. Tell all about the trouble he had in getting his 
present to the King. 

4. Tell what made the King laugh heartily. 


5. Tell what you think of the character of each of the 
men mentioned in the story. 


6. Tell what the King did when he learned who 
Sir Cleges was. 
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NOVEMBER 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 
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And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirling, | 
The brooks are all dry and dumb, 
But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rains so wild; 
Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 


Why are the thoughts about November more suitable to 
the old man than to the child? What lesson is there in this 
poem for the boy? 
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BLUNDER 


ae Parr | 

Blunder was going to the Wishing-Gate, to 
wish for a-pair of Shetland ponies, and a little 
coach, like Tom Thumb’s. 

And of course you can have your wish, if you 
@ricer ger there: «But the thing 1s, to find it; for 
it is not, as you imagine, a great gate, with a 
tall marble pillar on each side, and a sign over 
the top, like this, Wisninc-Gate,—but just an old 
stile, made of three sticks. 

Put up two fingers, cross them on the top 
with another finger, and you have it exactly,— 
the way it looks, I mean,—a worm-eaten stile, 
in a meadow; and as there are plenty of old 
stiles in meadows, how are you to know which 
is the one? 

Blunder’s fairy godmother knew, but then she 
could not tell him, for that was not according to 
fairy rules and regulations. She could only direct 
him to follow the road, and ask the way of the 
first owl he met; and over and over she charged 
him, for Blunder was a very, very careless little 
boy, and seldom found anything, “‘Be sure you 
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don’t miss him,—be sure you don’t pass him by,” 

And so far Blunder had come on very well, for 
the road was straight; but at the turn it forked. 
Should he go through the wood, or turn to the right ? 

There was an owl nodding in a tall oak tree, 
the first owl Blunder had seen; but he was a 
little afraid to wake him up, for Blunder’s fairy 
godmother had told him that this was a great 
philosopher, who sat up all night to study the 
habits of frogs and mice, and knew everything 
but what went on in the daylight, under his 
nose; and he could think of nothing better to say 
to this great philosopher than: 

“Good Mr. Owl, will you please show me the 
way to the Wishing-Gate?”’ 

‘“‘Eh! what’s that?” cried the owl, starting out 
of hisnap. ‘‘Have you brought me a frog?” 

‘‘No,”’ said Blunder, ‘‘I did not know that 
you would like one. Can you tell me the way 
to the Wishing-Gate?”’ 

“Wishing-Gate! Wishing-Gate!’’ hooted the 
owl, very angry. ‘‘Winks and naps! how dare 
you disturb me for such a thing as that? Do you 
take me for a milestone! Follow your nose, sir, 
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follow your nose!”’—and, ruffling up his feathers, 
the owl was asleep again in a moment. 

But how could Blunder follow his nose? His~ 
nose would turn to the right, or take him through 
the woods, whichever way his legs went, ‘‘and what 
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was the use of asking the owl,” thought Blunder, 
“if this was all?”’ While he hesitated, a chip- 
munk came scurrying down the path, and, seeing 
Blunder, stopped short with a little squeak. 

“Good Mrs. Chipmunk,” said Blunder, ‘‘can 
you tell me the way to the Wishing-Gate?”’ 

‘I can’t, indeed,’’ answered the chipmunk, 
politely. ‘‘What with getting in nuts, and the 
care of a young family, I have so little time to 
visit anything! But if you will follow the brook, 
you will find an old water sprite under a slant- 
ing stone, over which the water pours all day 
with a noise like wabble! wabble! who, I have 
no doubt, can tell you all about it. You will 
know him, for he does nothing but grumble about 
the good old times when a brook would have 
dried up before it would have turned a mill wheel.” 

So Blunder went on up the brook, and, seeing 
nothing of the water sprite, or the slanting stone, 
was just saying to himself, ‘‘I am sure I don’t 
know where he is,—I can’t find it,’’ when he 
spied a frog sitting on a wet stone. 


Tell why the boy wanted so badly to find the way to 


Wishing Gate. 
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BLUNDER 


Part I] 

“Mr. Frog,’ asked Blunder, ‘‘can you tell me 
the way to the Wishing-Gate?”’ 

;leecanmot,’ “said the-fros. «<“l. am very«sorry, 
Pie toe tact..4s, “lam an artist... Young: as 1 
am, my voice is already remarked at our concerts, 
and I devote myself so entirely to my profession 
of music that I have no time to acquire general 
information. But in a pine tree beyond, you will 
find an old crow, who, I am quite sure, can show 
you the way, as he is a traveler, and a bird of 
an inquiring turn of mind.” 

“T don’t know where the pine is,—I am sure 
I can never find him,’’ answered Blunder, dis- 
contentedly; but still he went on up the brook, 
till, hot and tired, and out of patience at seeing 
neither crow nor pine, he sat down under a great 
tree to rest. There he heard tiny voices squabbling. 

“Get out! Go away; I tell you! It has been 
~ knock! knock! knock! at my door all day, till I am 
tired out. First a wasp, and then a bee, and then 
another wasp, and then another bee, and now you. 
Go away! I won’t let another one in to-day.” 
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“But I want my honey.” 
“And I want my nap.” 

“‘T will come in.” 

“You shall not.” 

“You are a miserly old elf.” 
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‘‘And you are a brute of a bee.” 

And looking about him, Blunder spied a bee, 
quarreling with a morning-glory elf, who was 
shutting up the morning-glory in his face. 

“Elf, do you know which is the way to the 
Wishing-Gate?’’ asked Blunder. 

“No,” said the elf, “‘I don’t know anything 
about geography. I was always too delicate to 
study. But if you will keep on in this path, you 
will meet the Dream-man, coming down from 
fairyland, with his bags of dreams on his shoulder; 


‘and if anybody can tell you about the Wishing- 


Gate, he can.” | 

‘But how can.I find him?” asked Blunder, 
more and more impatient. 

‘‘1 don’t know, I am sure,” answered the elf, 


‘unless you should look for him.” 


So there was no help for it but to go on; and 
presently Blunder passed the Dream-man, asleep 


under a witch- hazel, with his bags of good and 


bad dreams Se ace him to keep him from flut- 
tering away. 
But Blunder had a habit of not using his eyes; 
for at home, when told to find anything, he always 
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said, “I don’t know where it is,” or, “I can’t 
find it,”” and then his mother or sister went straight 
and found it for him. So he passed the Dream- 
man without seeing him, and went on ae he 
stumbled on Jack-o’ Lantern. 

“Can you show me the way to the Wishing- 
Gate?”’ said Blunder. 

“Certainly, with pleasure,’’ answered Jack, and, 
catching up his lantern, set out at once. 

~ Blunder followed close, but, in watching the 
lantern, he forgot to look to his feet, and fell © 
into a hole filled with black mud. 

“TI say! the Wishing-Gate is not down there,” 
called out Jack-o’ Lantern, whisking off among 
the tree tops. gre 

“But I can’t come up there,’ whimpered 
Blunder. | 

“That is not my fault, then, 
merrily, dancing out of sight. 

Oh, a very angry little boy was Blunder, when 
he clambered out of the hole. ‘“‘I don’t know 
where it is,’ he said, crying; “I can’t find it, 
and I’ll go straight home.” 

Just then he stepped on an old, moss-grown, 
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answered Jack, 
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BLUNDER 
Parr Ti 


The old goblin, who was asleep upstairs, started 
up in a fright at the tremendous clash and clatter, 
and finding that his house was not tumbling about 
his ears, as he thought at first, stumped down 
to the kitchen to see what was the matter. The 
cook heard him coming, and looked about her in 
a fright to hide Blunder. 

“Quick!”’ cried she. ‘‘If my master catches 
you, he will have you in a pie. In the next 
room stands a pair of shoes. Jump into them, 
and they will take you up the chimney.” 

Off flew Blunder, burst open the door, and 
tore frantically about the room, in one corner 
of which stood the shoes; but of course he could 
not see them, because he was not in the habit of 
using his eyes. ‘‘I can’t find them! Oh, I can’t 
find them!’’ sobbed poor little Blunder, running 
back to the cook. 

“Run into the closet,’’ said the cook. ~ 

Blunder made a dash at the window, but—“] 
don’t know where it is,’ he called out. 
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~Clump! clump! That was the goblin, halfway 
down the stairs. 

‘“‘Goodness gracious mercy me! !’’ exclaimed cook. 
“He is coming. The boy will be eaten, in spite 
of me. Jump into the meal chest.” 

~ Il dont see it,”. squeaked Blunder, rushing 
toward the fireplace. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

Clump! clump! That was the goblin at the 
foot of the stairs, and coming toward the kitchen 
door. 

“There is an invisible cloak hanging on that 
peg. Get into that,’ cried cook, quite beside 
herself. 

But Blunder could no more see the cloak than 
he could see the shoes, the closet, and the meal 
chest; and no doubt the goblin, whose hand was 
on the latch, would have found him prancing 
~ around the kitchen, and-crying out, ‘“‘I-can’t find 
it,” but, fortunately for himself, Blunder caught 
his foot in the invisible cloak, and tumbled down, 
pulling the cloak over him. There he lay, hardly 
daring to breathe. 

“What was all that noise about?” asked the 


goblin, gruffly, coming into the kitchen. 
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“Only my pans, master,’’ answered the cook; 
and as he could see nothing amiss, the old gob- 
lin went grumbling upstairs again, while the 
shoes took Blunder up the chimney, and landed 
him in a meadow, safe enough, but so miser- 
able! He was cross, he was a he was 
hungry. 

It was dark, he did not know the way home, 
and, seeing an old stile, he climbed up and sat 
down on the top of it, for he was too tired to 
stir. Just then came along the South Wind, with 
his pockets crammed full of showers, and, as he 
happened to be going Blunder’s way, he took 
Blunder home; of which the boy was glad enough, © 
only he would have liked it better if the Wind — 
had not laughed all the way. For what would 
you think, if you were walking along a road with 
a fat old gentleman, who went chuckling to him- 
self, and slapping his knees, and, poking himself, 
till he was purple in the face, when he would 
burst out ina great windy roar of laughter every 
other minute? 

“What ave you laughing at?”’ asked Blunder, 
at last. 
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answered the Wind; “‘a hen, that died of starvation, 
sitting on an empty peck measure that stood in 
front of a bushel of grain; and a little boy who 
sat on the top of the Wishing-Gate, and came 


home because he could not find it.” 
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“What? What’s that?” cried Blunder; but 
just then he found himself at home. There sat 
his fairy godmother by the fire, her mouse-skin 
cloak hung up on a peg, and toeing off a spider’s- 
silk stocking an eighth of an inch long; and though 
everybody else cried, ‘What luck?” and ‘Where 
is the Wishing-Gate?”’ she sat mum. 

““T don’t know where it is,’’ answered Blunder. 
“TI couldn’t find it’’;—-and thereon he told the 
story of his troubles. 

‘‘Poor boy!”’ said his mother, kissing him, while 
his sister ran to bring*him some bread and milk. 

f‘ Yes, that is all very fine,’ cried his godmother, 
pulling out her needles, and rolling up her ball 
of silk; ‘‘but now hear my story: / 

“There was once a little boy who must needs 
go to the Wishing-Gate, and his fairy godmother 
showed him the road as far as the turn, and told 
him to ask the first owl he met what to do then. 

“But this little boy seldom used his eyes, so 
he passed the first owl, and waked up the wrong 
owl; so he passed the water sprite, and found only 
a frog; so he sat down under the pine tree, and 
never saw the crow; so he passed the Dream-man, 
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and, ran after Jack-o’Lantern; so he tumbled 
down the goblin’s chimney, and couldn’t find the 
shoes and the closet and the chest and the cloak; 
and so he sat on the top of the Wishing-Gate till 
me, South Wind brought him home, and never 
knew it. Ugh! Bah!’’ And away went the fairy 
godmother up the chimney, in such deep disgust _ 
that she did not even stop for her mouse-skin 
cloak. 

1. Tell the story of Blunder’s troubles. 

2. How could he have escaped all of them? 


3. When is a boy like Blunder was? 


JUNE COMES 
I am the happy monarch 
Of flowers and of song, 
I never come too early, 
And néver stay too long; 
- J tune the woodland voices, 
And deck the meadows gay: 
And sing, while earth rejoices, 
‘““Away to the woods, away!” 
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HOW TO sUCCEED 


Drive the nail aright, boys, 
Hit it on the head; 

Strike with all your might, boys, 
While the iron’s red. 


When you’ve work to do, boys, 
Do it with a will; 

They who reach the top, boys, 
First must climb the hill. 


Standing at the foot, boys, 
Gazing at the sky, 
How can you get up, boys, 
If you never try? 


Though you stumble oft, boys, 
Never be downcast; 

Try and try again, boys, 
You'll succeed at last. 
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